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We beg leave to state that we decline to return or to enter into 
correspondence as to rejected communications ; and to this 
rule we can make no exception. Manuscripts not acknow- 
ledged within four weeks are rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We have at last some definite information of the 
movement of Japanese troops. A strong force is esta- 
blished at An-ju some seventy miles south of the Yalu 
and it is estimated that about 90,000 men will compose 
the Korean force. The Russian cavalry seen south of 
the Yalu seem to have retired before the advance and it 
is no doubt Russia’s policy for the time being to do no 
more than harass the Japanese advance. The com- 


paratively small numbers of the Korean force suggest | 


that the main line of advance will not be from the 
Korean base, though whatever. flanking tactics are 
adopted the task of holding the country and assuring 
communications in North Korea must be a condition 
precedent to success. Political interest is chiefly 
centred on Niu-chwang. The Americans in especial are 
showing themselves rather fussily nervous about their 
interests there ; and the nervousness is made an excuse 


is likely enough that the torpedo-boats have again 
been busy laying or trying to lay mines. 


Attention is for the moment drawn from the doings 
of belligerents to the manceuvres now being carried out 
in the neighbourhood of Portsmouth. Submarine A1 
—the largest and newest of the boats of her class—was 
struck by the Union-Castle liner ‘‘ Berwick Castle” 
yesterday week and sunk with all her crew—Lieut. 
Loftus O. C. Mansergh, Sub-Lieut. John P. Churchill 
and nine men. The submarine was submerged at the 
time so no one can be blamed for the lamentable 
collision, but the accident is a forcible reminder of 
the risks run by our officers and men in the ordinary 
course of duty, ‘‘involving”, as the Commander-in- 
Chief says in his message to the flotilla, ‘‘ all the risks 
of war”. 


Before leaving India for his short spell of rest Lord 


_ Curzon has the satisfaction of announcing yet another 


for anti-Russian animus. Now that the ice is breaking | 


up fast in the harbour the intrinsic value of Niu-chwang 
as a strategic position becomes emphasised. Russia is 
in possession of Mukden behind it, and of the railway. 
What becomes of the neutrality of China if having 
blocked Port Arthur the Japanese deliver their attack 
on Niu-chwang, a line of attack admirably adapted for 
cutting the Port Arthur communications ? 


So far nothing has arrived from the Japanese side to 
explain the movements made against Port Arthur on 
the 21st. From Russian sources we learn that at mid- 
night two, and again at 4 A.M. three, torpedo-boats 
attempted to approach the outer roadstead but were 
driven off. With the break of day the main fleet of 
six battleships, twelve cruisers and eight torpedo- 
boats drew up to the place, whereupon the Russian 


prosperity budget. The surplus of the current year 
turns out to be something like a million and three- 
quarters above the estimate. Moreover this is not the 
result, as it was last year, of flagrant underestimating. 
Opium contributes the largest item but its notorious un- 
certainty justifies a prudent forecast. Railways havecon- 
tributed over a million to the excess. There is no head 
of revenue which can be viewed with more satisfaction. 


_ It is an income from invested capital of a highly pro- 


gressive character, increasing yearly by great strides 
and justifying the wisdom and skill of the policy which 
has regulated this magnificent public investment. There 
is yet no horizon to the prospective benefits it discloses. 
The increased earnings of the Mint from fresh coinage 
of silver amount to nearly 2} millions. This sum, 
having been transferred to the gold reserve, is excluded 
from the balance available for general purposes. It is 


_ well to recognise that the revenue and surplus of the 


ships led by Admiral Makaroff proceeded from the — 


inner anchorage to the outer roadstead. At 9 A.M. | 
' with reason, a continuance of that prosperity. The 


the Japanese opened fire from behind Liau-tie-shan 
and after two hours’ practice withdrew, and passed 


by the Russian ships without attacking them. If _ 
any conclusion can be drawn from these facts, it | 


year are really greater by this very large sum. The 
decreased price of salt has enlarged its consumption 
beyond the moderate calculation of last year, while the 
expansion of revenue under such heads as excise customs 
and land revenue demonstrates the economic progress 
of the country. 


The budget for the coming year anticipates, and 


revenue is placed above eighty millions though opium 
is prudently written down by a large amount. It does 
not appear however that any fresh remission of 
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taxation will be proposed. Eight millions are to be 
spent on railways and nearly a million on irrigation. 
The greatest part of this capital expenditure will be 
met by loans. New and extraordinary charges for 
military improvements will be thrown on revenue, 
including 4,700,000 for new artillery and rifles and 
nearly half a million for additional pay of British 
soldiers. The total cost of the army will exceed 
eighteen millions. It is on these charges that dis- 
cussion may be expected to centre even though the 
position of affairs in the East has rendered military 
efficiency a first necessity. It cannot however be said 
that the civil administration is starved when nearly an 
additional million is provided. The progressive revenue 
anticipated under the other heads which are associated 
with prosperity indicates that the shadow of famine 
has lifted and normal conditions have been restored. 
It may therefore be possible to float the rupee loan in 
India but that would still leave the home market 
threatened with a considerable sterling loan. 


A serious reverse has been sustained by the German 
forces in South-West Africa at the hands of the 
Hereros, said to be few in number, who refused 
to surrender recently when the majority gave in. Major 
von Glasenapp riding with his staff in advance of 
the main body was ambushed and lost seven officers 
and nineteen non-commissioned officers and men killed, 
whilst most of the party, including the Major, were 
wounded. The check has come at atime when Colonel 
Leutwein, the Governor, was confident that the end of 
the trouble was in sight. Apparently the trap into 
which Major von Glasenapp fell was precisely the same 
as that set so frequently for our men by the Boers. To 
what extent the Germans on the spot will be able to 
deal with the victorious Hereros there is nothing to 
show. Colonel Leutwein has telegraphed home for 
reinforcements and for railway materials, and both are 
being hurried out. The disaster justifies the doubts we 
expressed at the beginning of the trouble whether the 
small German forces could hope to quell a rising of 
warlike natives numerically one hundred times their 
strength in a country half as big as Germany. The 
Germans have made the British mistake of holding 
their enemy too cheap. 


Mr. Stead at Cape Town may be said to have 
reckoned without his host. He was on his way to 
visit Lord Milner, his old protégé, but on arrival at the 
Cape took occasion to make an inflammatory speech on 
the duty of keeping green the memory of rebels. Lord 
Milner at once issued orders that his guest was to be 
kept out of the Transvaal as a person likely to arouse 
racial animosity. We seem to remember that once 
before Mr. Stead for just such a reason found an 
engagement with the toremost man in South Africa 
cancelled just at the last moment. Mr. Rhodes struck 
out the name of the Trustee, he said, because of the 
late discovery of his ‘‘ peculiar views”. One can only 
wonder that a man with whom peculiar views have 
been a normal state these twenty years should have 
twice evaded discovery till the last moment. Mr. Stead 
is a very clever man, but has a way of running things 
a little too fine. 


In the House on Thursday Sir W. Foster made 
the lamentable outbreak of plague in Johannesburg 
the occasion for an important debate on the internal 
management of the town. How the plague was intro- 
duced we have as yet no information, but it is tolerably 
certain that the insanitary state of the Asiatic quarter 
is one condition of its deadliness. The Opposition used 
the occasion to suggest, in different forms, that the 
outbreak was an interference of providence to prevent 
the further importation of Chinese and was a judgment 


on Lord Milner. Tracing more nearly the nexus | 
between cause and effect, the case as explained | 
by Mr. Lyttelton suggests a contrary lesson. The | 


quarter has not been purified from its long-established 


condition only because there were no labourers to do | 
the work. The town council has a picked staff of men, | 
capable and energetic ; and if Chinese had been already | 
introduced in greater numbers, the council would have | 


found workmen to do the sanitary work that has been 
perforce suspended. The debate was disgraced bya 
personal attack on Lord Milner, which merely weakened 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s perfectly justifiable if excessively 
persistent attempt to get all the information he could on 
the state of the Transvaal. 


To select the question of Chinese iabour for a double 
vote of censure was an excellent party move, as 
thoroughly dishonest as it was probably effective—in 
the constituencies. More than one member of the Oppo- 
sition made no attempt to conceal his private opinion that 
the slavery cry was all nonsense ; bunkum was a word 
used. But the general hostility towards Chinese work- 
men, and the ignorant notion that they would drive 
out white labour, are prejudices that may be exploited 
to some purpose by partisan politicians; and Major 
Seely, who is retiring and going to his constituency 
on the subject, is a good example of the Unionist who 
hopes to ensure his seat by ‘‘ratting ”. The debate 
was vigorous enough though there was nothing new 
to be said. But the Opposition was forced to plump 
for the slavery argument and the occasion served to 
show that the Government have a fairly solid majority 
of over fifty, in moments of energy. An analysis of 
the voting figures finally makes an authentic list of 
seceders possible. 


If there were any in the Opposition who genuinely 
thought they were championing the white man, Lord 
Selborne’s illustration must have finally turned their 
blindness into conscious hypocrisy. He knew of an 
officer who, asked to find employment for 150 troopers, 
offered them work in the mines at 1os. a day. All but 
one refused and this man gave up in a week or two be- 
cause he could not stand being called a ‘‘ white Kaffir”. 
The same point was raised inthe Commons. Mr. Burns 
said he had himself worked with the black man in West 
Africa; but Mr. Lyttelton’s retort that he was in that 
case the captain of the eleven was as true as it was 
witty : Mr. Burns’ comradeship was possibly qualified 
with a whip. The other day we heard a South African 
repeatedly express wonder, as he drove through an 
English country district, to see ‘‘ white men working” 
and that a white woman should clean a doorstep seemed 
to him a total surrender of caste. Every educated man 
knows how the case stands in South Africa. There is 
shortage of black labour, white men refuse to dig in 
mines, and little as most people would like the remedy, 
if there were choice, Chinamen in the judgment of the 
colony itself have become a necessity to save the situa- 
tion. The constituencies might also remember that any 
deficit in the Transvaal must be made good by the 
taxpayer here. 


“ Much has been made of the absence of Unionists 
from the division in the Commons. To whom is it due 
that Lord Rosebery’s absence through the whole of the 
debate in the Lords has been unheeded? Is this 
secession no qualification of the new Liberal unity ? 
Lord Rosebery keeps too large a share of his éarly 
imperial zeal to support a protest so opposed to colonial 
interest. He ‘‘ sees the better and approves” and hopes 
to get out of the imputation of ‘‘ following the worse” 
by following no one. The compromise is essentially 
unwise. Lord Rosebery has a unique position and his 
isolation might possibly be splendid if he would atone for 
deficiency in the commonest party virtues by speaking 
his mind emphatically as opportunity prompted ; but if 
he will neither de loyal to a party nor loyal to him- 
self, his last hope of influence is gone. On this 
occasion he has himself demolished admiration for his 
avoidance of dishonesty by raising contempt for his 
absence of courage. 


Loud Ministerial cheers greeted the refusal of the 
Speaker to accept Mr. Crooks’ innocent-seeming motion 
a minute before midnight on Thursday for ending the 
debate on the wages in Government factories and ship- 
yards. A good many people reading the report of the 
debate and noting the ‘‘ loud Ministerial cheers ” must 
be a little mystified thereat. The Ministerialists must 
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have been very keen on better wages and on Mr. 
Shackleton’s motion to resent the closuring of it! But 
we are afraid the natural construction here is not the 
right one. A little buzz of excitement in the Lobby 
just before midnight pointed to something quite dif- 
ferent. The Opposition rank and file is so exemplary 
in its attendance just now that one might suppose that 
every Liberal M.P. hopes for office if his side comes in, 


In the election in the S. Stephen’s Green Division of 
Dublin Mr. Waldron polled 636 votes more than the 
Unionist candidate Mr. Matheson. He is returned as an 
‘*independent Nationalist”, but we should say that 
Mr. John Redmond does not quite enjoy him. Mr. 
Waldron has declined to take the official Nationalist 
pledge. It is true that Mr. Redmond and other 
Nationalist leaders have hastened to support his candi- 
dature, and it is easy to understand that in certain 
important ways he is an addition to the party. He 
is just the sort of man, socially and financially, that 
Parnell favoured latterly. But Parnell saw to it that 
the man he supported obeyed him. Mr. Waldron will 
no doubt obey Mr. Redmond—whenever it suits Mr. 
Waldron. ‘‘I will support you in all popular measures 
you bring in”, a loyal M.P. once said effusively to his 
leader—was the leader Melbourne? We forget at the 
moment. Mr. Waldron’s line is a kind of variant of 
this—‘‘ I will support you in all you do, so long as I 
approve of it”. 


The defeat of the French Government on Monday, 
due no doubt in the final analysis to general loss of 
influence, was occasioned by a suggestive jumble of 
motives. M. Leygues’ amendment, carried by a majority 
of eleven, excludes from the application of the Bill for 
the suppression of religious schools those institutions 
from which French missionaries are recruited. It may 
be inferred from the silence of some of the ministers 
that they felt the abolition of the privileges of such 
educational centres as send missionaries to the East to 
involve a surrender of a useful aid in foreign politics. 
One speaker was indiscreet enough to suggest that it 
was suicidal to abolish the schools in Cairo and Alex- 
andria with their 5,000 pupils at a time when French and 
English interests in Egypt and Morocco were being 
balanced against each other inatreaty between the states- 
men of both countries. The amendment was'’therefore 
carried without expostulation from the Ministry, which 
was not unwilling to make an exception to its alleged 
principle of the severance cof politics and education 
where the political effect was to its own liking. 


The repeal of paragraph 2 of the anti-Jesuit law 
has caused something of a storm in Germany ; and 
Count von Bilow is accused of reactionary policy by 
every Protestant bigot in the country. In defending 
himself he is hampered by the impossibility of giving 
out the inner reasons which make the repeal, long 
advocated by broad-minded persons, of peculiar signifi- 
cance at the moment. The Pope spoke last week a 
vigorous condemnation of the rejection by the French 
Republic of ‘‘the idea of liberty and the laws of 
civilisation”. Apart from any recent events in France 
he perhaps began with acertain hostility to his pre- 
decessor’s benevolence to a republic; and it may be 
that his speech to the Cardinals was the warning of a 
definite and thoroughgoing reversal of policy. France 
is therefore in the contradictory position of claiming to 
be the tutelary guardian of Jesuits abroad while 
she is persecuting them at home. The opportunity 
thrown open to Germany of appropriating some of 
that influence which M. Combes’ policy is losing for 
France was not likely to be lost by Count von 
Biilow, a politician who makes a profession of astute 
opportunism. 


If on Thursday morning Sir Edward Grey read his own 
speech, delivered to the National Education Association, 
in juxtaposition with Mr. Evans’ on the same subject on 


. the same day, he must have felt that the contrast was 


unfortunate. Councillor Evans, Principal of the Presby- 
terian College at Carmarthen, showed some courageous 
honesty in telling the Town Council that it was both 


dangerous and lawless not to carry out an Act of 
Parliament and after a debate, described as acrimonious, 
it was decided on his urgency to levy the rate necessary 
for carrying out the provisions of the Education Act. 
Sir Edward Grey, who one had hoped was above this 
sort of political opportunism, not content with urging 
upon the Education Association the absolute necessity 
of doing away with dual control, commended in the best 
style of political oratory the high-minded councils of 
Yorkshire and Wales, for their illegal resistance to 
the Act. 


The collapse of Mr. Sully, the ‘‘cotton king”, for 
which no one but his friends and victims will be 
sorry, illustrates in its wider aspects the necessity of 
freeing English trade from the menace of the mil- 
lionaire. The aims and partial success of such American 
speculators will be harmless to bring distress into 
English trade if the Empire can be made self-sufficient, 
in the manner suggested by the Liverpool workmen 
who contributed a day’s wages to encourage cotton 
growing in the colonies. The rapidity of the rise in 
price after the first collapse suggests that the world’s 
supply is short ; but in any case freedom of trade in 
any one country must be impossible while a man or a 
ring of men in another can control the world’s supply 
of an essential product. There have been bigger 
failures than Mr. Sully’s for £800,000. He is im- 
portant not because of the magnitude of his failure 
but because of the proof which his partial success 
gave of the entire interference with the laws of demand 
and supply that the concentration of wealth and the 
dissoluteness of scruple may bring about. 


The Law Society has had special honour done to 
it this week by the visit of the King and Queen to 
open the new wing of the Hall in Chancery Lane. We 
do not remember that the King has ever been accom- 
panied by any ladies of the Royal Family when he has 
visited the Inns of Court; and this remark applies to 
the Prince of Wales who recently visited Lincoln’s Inn, 
not long after the King had visited the Middle Temple. 
Their connexion with the solicitors is not so close as it 
is with the other branch of the profession. They are 
not members of the Law Society and cannot be. Even 
the King we suppose while he belongs to the Bar 
cannot be a solicitor; and it apparently has never 
occurred to a member of the Royal Family to recognise 
the improved status of the solicitors by becoming a 
member of their Society. The Society’s Hall has no 
historic or other interesting associations. It is simply 
the business headquarters of the solicitors ; but it is a 
comfortable club for London members ; and its library 
if it does not contain much ancient literature is well 
equipped with modern useful books. In many other 
respects the Society guards the interests of its members 
better than the Inns of Court do those of the Bar. 


Mr. Justice Kennedy’s Presidential Address at the 
Birmingham Law Students’ Society on the administra- 
tion of the criminal law has attracted much attention 
in that city. He described the Concord and Elmira 
systems in the United States, where discharge is 
dependent on the results of a thorough physical 
educational and industrial training, and no prisoner is 
allowed to leave until a skilled occupation has been 
secure’ for him. The infliction of short sentences he 
is cop~'»sed is a cruelty and not a kindness; but both 
long a: . short sentences at present are expensive to 
society and utterly useless or deeply hurtful to the 
prisoner. The tendency in all prison reform now is to 
approach the American model. Mr. Justice Kennedy 
was far too eulogistic of other parts of our criminal 
law. We need better criminal magistrates and judges, 
and such matters as the treatment of untried prisoners 
are scandals. The preliminaries to trial need criticism 
as much as what happens after conviction. 


There have been several remarkable actions for 
breach of promise of marriage recently; and they 
ought to furnish additional material for those who think 
that they should be abolished or at least greatly 
restricted. Many lawyers have testified from their 
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experience that for the most part they are only a 
legalised form of blackmail; and Lord Herschell 
supported a Bill for their abolition except in cases 


| 
| 


THE SORROWS OF AH SIN. 
hed it were possible for an Englishman, or indeed any- 
one not himself a Celestial, to penetrate behind 


where direct pecuniary loss has been incurred. That the childlike and bland smile of a Chinese listener to 
is quite different from the solatium which is now given | 
for what are supposed to be the sentimental injuries | 


which the plaintiff has suffered. Why, when it is clear 
from a plaintiff’s own story that she has escaped a 
disastrous marriage, she should be thought entitled to 
compensation for being so fortunate is not easy to 
understand. Yet juries are constantly giving most 
preposterous damages. It is clear that it is only the 
most vulgar of the vulgar who come into Court. That 
might be guessed beforehand; but when the story is 
told it always turns out to be a disgusting parody of any 
love story that calls for sympathy and respect. If the 
action is to be permitted it ought only to be, as it is in 
other countries, for damages quite unconnected with 
the feelings : and that would soon put an end to these 
sordid exhibitions. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Osmond 
Williams drew attention to ‘‘a Mr. Austin Dobson” 
who in addition to £250 a year from the Civil List 
drew his pension of £533 6s. 8d. from the Board of 
Trade. It appears, however, that the indefinite article 
had slipped in by accident. Can the Clerks at the 
Table—but, no, we would not deny them the credit 
common to educated English people of acquaintance 
with Mr. Dobson’s delightful work. Mr. Williams 
seems to think that Mr. Dobson is too liberally treated. 
There he is wrong. The point is not that Mr. Dobson 
is too well treated, but rather that men who have toiled 
their lives out in English literature, and done good 
work, are overlooked by the State. Mr. Balfour rightly 
feels confident that he has acted well in regard to this 
particular case. Why does not Mr. Williams raise 
instead the case of a Mr. Brooks ? 


Sir Edwin Arnold, who died on Thursday at the age | 


of seventy-two, kept up his journalistic energy in spite of 
his blindness till the very last ; and he will be remem- 
bered in this sphere of his activity as a man who never 
made an enemy. By the larger public, if we except 
those who unconsciously absorbed the politics of his 
leading articles, he will be thought of as a man who 


won a sudden poetic fame which almost as suddenly | 


died away. 


The “‘ Light of Asia” was certainly | 


widely read. It was marked by a sort of sensuous | 


rhetoric which attracted many whom poetry would not 


| 
| 


attract. Sir Edwin's real acquaintance with the East | 
added a savour of easy knowledge; and the versified | 


commandments of Buddha a gratifying a!mosphere of 
morality. It is a curious and an unhappy sign of 
literary development that two of the most popular 
writers of verse should have emerged from daily 
journalism. Sir Edwin Arnold was reckoned the best 
of the leader writers on the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph ”, as Sir 
Alfred Austin was on the ‘‘Standard”. In Japan Sir 
Edwin Arnold will be much mourned ; and it is perhaps 
his best distinction that he has helped more than 
any other person to spread a sympathetic knowledge of 
Japanese life. 


The Duke of Cambridge was buried with full military 
honours on Tuesday. After the service in the Abbey 
the long procession to Kensal Green gave large crowds 
an opportunity of showing the respect which the Duke’s 
direct honesty of purpose had made universal; and 
there is to be found no more real tribute of respect 
than the utter silence of large crowds. At the mauso- 
leum the ceremony was wholly military, impressive 
as the details of a soldier’s funeral always are: the 
volleys fired over the grave, the intervals of solemn 
music; and for final tribute the bugles playing the 
‘*Last Post”. The army mourned the last survivor of 
those who held important command in the Crimea ; 
and from that time no one in high command has so 
held the affection of all ranks. His funeral ceremony 
has been compared to the Duke of Wellington’s ; but 
without going in search of extravagant parallels it is 
true to say that the Duke of Cambridge had the rare 
popularity which comes from that sort of directness of 
character which marked the Duke of Wellington. 


our debates on Chinese labour, what a fascinating 
psychological study his mind would present. What 
would he be thinking of that political game ‘‘ he did 
not understand”? What would be the exact value he 
would place on Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
Mr. Asquith’s chivalrous concern for his morals and 
his money ? Would he trace just a suggestion of 
political interest in the fervid anxiety of the Opposition 
lest his childlike innocence should be over-reached and 
betrayed into accepting terms to his own disadvan- 
tage; lest in his simplicity he should be giving points 
to the other parties to the agreement? We imagine 
Ah Sin would smile on, and that his smile could be 
resolved mainly into two elements, admiration for the 
audacity of the attempted trick, and contempt for its 
clumsiness. It would not strike him that anyone who 
played the game, rather did not play the game, so 
indelicately could possibly help being found out, and 
found out too soon to make ary of the “frightful” 
points he had himself secured before exposure in his 
famous deal with Bill Nye and Truthful James. But 
Ah Sin does not know the British electorate, who are 
absolute babes beside Nye and James. If he did he 
would smile more inscrutably than ever at the idea of 
his being worsted in a bargain with the Briton. And 
indeed if it were a question of making an impression 
on people who knew anything either of the facts of 
the South African situation, or of the Chinaman 
and his position, we should have heard nothing of any 
opposition in Parliament to the ordinance. The Oppo- 
sition leaders would know very well that the hypocrisy 
would be seen through in a moment. They do, as it 
is, know quite well that nine out of ten members in 
either House, no matter on which side they sit, regard 
the case against Chinese labour as absolutely insincere, 
or, to put it in more colloquial phrase, as mere 
‘‘bunkum”. But Parliament is not the objective, Parlia- 
ment is too well informed ; the objective is the mass of 
electors, whose ignorance can be played on and pre- 
judice appealed to. No doubt it is very good elec- 
tioneering, in fact from the wirepuller’s point of view 
it is quite a brilliant move. The average voter knows 
less than nothing of China and the Chinese and there- 
fore is violently prejudiced against them. So to that 
side of him is presented the prospect, described 
as a certainty, of the whole of South Africa being 


overrun by Chirese, who are to drive all the white men © 


into the sea. What is to become of the black men is 
not considered. But the elector also has a wholesome 
horror of the word slave ; accordingly labour regula- 
tions imposed on the Chinaman expressly to prevent 
him overrunning the country—the other bogey—are 
roundly described as slavery, and the elector is stimu- 
lated by sensational pictures of Chinamen, brought 
over in slave dhows and sent to work in chains in the 
mines. The fact of the two bogeys being mutually 
destructive does not trouble the Radical wirepuller. 
You can put into a single picture things that cannot 
co-exist; you can paint snowdrops and chrysanthe- 
mums flowering together; so the wirepuller tells the 
elector that innumerable galleyfuls of Chinese in 
irons are coming over to South Africa to overrun 
the land and drive out the white population ; and the 
British voter, honest man, thinks that a very shocking 
and unpleasant prospect. It is not of much use to 
point out to him the untruthfulness of the picture. It 
catches his imagination, and the little critical faculty he 
has is satisfied with the admitted fact that it is proposed 
to bring Chinamen to work in South African mines, 
and that they will have to submit, if they volunteer for 
the work, to certain restrictions on their movements. 
An electioneering trick more likely to succeed at its 
first showing we cannot imagine. That such dishonesty 
is found out in the end is, of course, true, and this will 
be found out. It will very likely float the Radicals into 
office, and the reflux will certainly wash them out. They 
will come in and they will find that it is impossible for 
South Africa to do without Chinese labour, and they will 
neither send back the Chinese already there nor stop 
others coming. The story of the Irish Crimes Act of 1887 
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will be acted over again. The leaders of the Opposi- 
tion were never tired of asserting that their first act on 
coming into power would be to repeal the Crimes Act. 
They came into office, and remained in office three 
years, and did not even attempt to repeal that Act. 
Apparently the electors remembered the Government’s 
past professions in the next election, for they turned 
out Lord Rosebery’s Government neck and crop as 
soon as they had the opportunity. 

If politics really were nothing but the game so many 
politicians make of it, one need not take this Chinese 
labour move more seriously than any other, but, seeing 
how great a matter it is to the whole Empire, it is im- 
possible not to deplore deeply that so many honour- 
able gentlemen have not hesitated to make party 
capital out of deliberate and carefully planned 
dishonesty. It was perfectly open to the Opposition 
to resist this policy of Chinese labour for South 
Africa to the uttermost ; they might resist on econo- 
mic, on social, on moral grounds; and no one 
could find fault with them for doing so. They 
might even believe that injurious consequences under 
all these heads would follow from the adoption of such 
a policy. That would have been a fair and right issue 
to raise. But that is not the way they have set about 
it: not at all. No fair argument of the question would 
have moved the country: and they knew that. They 
therefore deliberately adopted two suggestions, of slavery 
and of the ousting of white men, which are not com- 
patible with honesty. We are not surprised Mr. Asquith 
made so half-hearted a speech. It is impossible to 
imagine anything more different from the forceful, 
confident tone of his free-trade speeches than the mere 
professional advocacy of the speech with which he wound 
up the debate on Monday night. How did he deal with 
the suggestion of slavery ? He would not quarrel with 
the Prime Minister about names! Names: he knew 
very well that names are everything in this matter. It 
is precisely the word slavery that counts. Keep the 
words slavery and slave out of all election speeches and 
‘‘ literature”, and put in their place Mr. Asquith’s word 
(<x Parliament) ‘‘ status” with a detailed description 
of the actual facts of the conditions laid down for 
Chinese labour, and hardly a single voter would be 
affected either way in any constituency. The Radical 
press appreciates that fact; it knows the value of the 
word slavery. Mr. Asquith shrinks from the word in 
the presence of his opponents in the House; will he 
shrink from it on the platform ? 

On the merits of the true issue the debates in the 
two Houses did not bring out much that was new. 
Generally throughout the discussion the Chinaman 
himself, paradoxical as it sounds, has been rather over- 
looked. Certain proverbial myths about him have 
done much service ; but very few speakers have troubled 
to consider what factor in the matter the Chinaman as he 
is will make. We regret that so few of the very select 
aumber of Englishmen who know something of the 
Chinese people have given their views to the country. 
This is a commercial matter. Should not the China 
Association have something to say on it? It could 
give information, if it did not wish to be involved in 
the controversy. And the China League? But perhaps 
that isextinct. Mr. Lyttelton happily did devote a good 
deal of a very fine speech to the Chinese factor, which 
one feels should count at any rate for something in 
this question. The essential point of the Opposition 
case is that the Chinaman is a very ignorant and 
innocent person, and so peculiarly fit to be imposed on 
by the labour recruiter. To those who know our friend 
Ah Sin in his own country, such suggestions are merely 
amusing. The Chinaman in fact is particularly capable 
of looking after his own interests. Heis educatedand a 
freeman. He knows the value of freedom as well as 
any national, and to talk of his accepting a position in 
any sense akin to slavery is simply nonsense. He may, 
as might an Englishman, think his South African for- 
tunes do not bear out the prospects put before him ; 
that may happen to any emigrant. If that is the view 
of the first batch of Chinese, it will be the last batch. 
Their friends and relatives will soon learn that South 
Africa is ‘no good”. Nor are the Chinese particu- 
larly immoral. In many ways the Chinese character 
will compare well with the European, we should 


say, quite favourably with what we know as pioneers 
in a colony. We do not say there are no moral 
dangers; there cannot be an aggregation of human 
beings without moral danger. But if there were no 
question of regulating the circumstances of the Chinese 
immigrants, should we hear one word about moral 
danger? Our political moralists would cheerfully take 
their chance of the sins against morality which they 
knew perfectly well would be committed by more or less 
of the immigrants. There we have the hypocrisy of the 
whole agitation. If there were no attempt at regula- 
tion, no attempt at order, we should hear no com- 
plaints. Neither Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman nor 
Mr. Asquith would have anything to say if a mining 
community of the Bret Harte description were allowed 
to grow up unheeded in all its luxuriant lawlessness, 
the happy breeding-ground of seraphic blackguards with 
celestial eyes. 


THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE AS 
COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 


sag estimate rightly the Duke of Cambridge’s record 
it must be remembered that his predecessor did 
all in his power to keep the army wholly under Royal 
control and out of the reach of Parliament. It was 
the gradual shifting of control to the political and 
parliamentary sphere which rendered the Duke’s tenure 
of office so difficult and ultimately made the position of 
Commander-in-Chief as anomalous as it became under 
Lord Wolseley. Throughout his forty years’ tenure 
of the office it was the Duke’s invariable practice 
to move slowly and above all not to introduce any 
so-called reforms, however plausibly presented to him, 
without endeavouring to ascertain their probable re- 
sults, taking into consideration the many and varying 
requirements of our army service. More especially was 
he adverse to anything which might affect the esprit de 
corps of our units which he rightly viewed as the very 
corner-stone of our past military successes and our one 
hope for the future. It was here that he was brought 
into sharp conflict with Lord Cardwell and to a lesser 
degree with Mr. Childers, and it is significant that for 
the rest of his life, despite his kindly and generous 
nature which never permitted him to cherish animosity, 
he never could speak with patience of the former 
Minister: nor did he cease to deplore the avoidable in- 
juries which had from time to time been so gratuitously 
dealt to our army in carrying out sundry reforms. 

The public is of course unaware of the identity 
of the originators of many of the changes in our 
army organisation and naturally enough ascribes the 
authorship to the Minister under whose orders they are 
effected. Thus the territorial system with its asserted 
advantages is usually placed to the credit of Mr. 
Childers. It is therefore not uninteresting to note that 
even before the Crimean War the matter was brought 
under discussion by the Duke long before he became 
Commander-in-Chief and was advocated by Mr. Pitt 
some fifty years earlier. Further, that the Duke, 
whilst approving of it for recruiting purposes, ob- 
jected to the mixing of regiments and any action 
calculated to lower their esprit de corps. It was the 
reckless adoption of some of these very points in 
1881, objected to by the Duke in 1853, that has 
been so recently condemned by the report of the Esher 
Committee in 1904. He was always slow to accept 
changes. Thus he was strongly opposed to the break- 
ing up of the Royal Regiment of Artillery into separate 
branches, for reasons which hold weight to this day. 
It is at any rate significant that this as well as 
other changes which have been effected since he ceased 
to be Commander-in-Chief have already proved to be 
by no means unqualified blessings and that there are 
already signs that some will before long require 
revision: whilst in other instances it has already 
been found necessary to revert to the former pro- 
cedure. 

‘* It would never have happened in the time of the 
old Duke” is a saying that has constantly been on the 
lips of officers and men during the last few years. 
This was largely due to the feeling of confidence he 
inspired and to the belief that he understood and appre- 
ciated the feelings and aspirations of all ranks in our 
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army. How closely he kept himself in touch with all 
those under him will be understood from the follow- 
ing single example. During the forty years he was 
Commander-in-Chief it was his wish, a wish he duly 
enforced, that every general officer in independent 
command at all stations beyond the seas, in peace 
or in war, should regularly correspond with him, so 
as to keep him fully acquainted with all that was 

ing on in his command. Thus the Commander- 


in-Chief in India wrote to the Duke regularly every | 


fortnight, and at times oftener, whilst the generals com- 
manding the presidencies and at all our foreign stations 
abroad did the same. Even Ireland was included in 


this category. To these letters the Duke invariably | 
replied personally, from time to time, carefully entering | 
into every question brought before him and giving his | 
Those who have | 
received some of these letters will testify to the | 


advice and opinion on all matters. 


common sense and admirable fairness with which he 


dealt with innumerable difficult problems, many of | 
| in New Orleans precipitated matters and now Mr. Sully 


which, but for his wise decisions, manly sense of justice 
and prompt action, would have afforded admirable 
material for ‘‘ army scandals ” as it has recently become 
the fashion to describe any act of folly committed by a 
young soldier. 

As regards the course of our operations of war, the 
wide extent covered by this private correspondence 
may be best imagined by recalling that during his 
term as Commander-in-Chief he was in constant cor- 
respondence with the chiefs who conducted our wars 
of the Mutiny 1857-59, China 1860, Ashanti 1873, 
Afghanistan 1877-9, and Egypt and the Sudan 1882-86 
besides a host of minor operations. 

It has been said, it may be with some show of 
reason, that he continued to be Commander-in-Chief 
after he was too old. Even so, it is evident that he 
was prompted to remain by his intense loyalty to Queen 
Victoria and to what he honestly believed to be the 
best interests of the army and nation. He ever main- 
tained that so long as there was a member of the Royal 
Family qualified to perform the functions of command- 
ing the army it was to the advantage of the army that 
this member should occupy the post, since he would, 
from his position, be above all petty jealousies, parties 
or cliques and dispel the uneasy feeling engendered by 
favouritism among the military hierarchy. He was 
greatly alarmed at the tendency during the latter 
portion of his tenure of office to establish ‘‘ rings” in 
the army and rightly viewed them as most prejudicial 
to the well-being and efficiency of the service. After 
his retirement, he frequently expressed his disapproval 
of this growing evil and in the last few years spoke 
strongly on the danger to the service should the army 
be commanded by an officer unacquainted with English 
ways and European affairs. ‘‘ We want no cliques in 
our army. We are too small an army to be able to 
afford to have parties in it. We want but one army— 
the King’s army—a good British army”, was one of 
his favourite expressions. 

That he viewed as his best and most probable 
successor H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught is now no 
secret. Since his retirement the Duke continued to 
take the closest and keenest interest in the army and 
it is noteworthy that he was ever most emphatic in 
contradicting the oft-repeated tale that he was opposed 
to his successor Lord Wolseley. He always declared 
that although at times they differed as to details or as 
to the advantages to be derived from hasty changes, 
he always found Lord Wolseley “‘ a good soldier and a 
gentieman”. The South African war, with its curi- 
ously prolonged struggle and numerous regrettable 


incidents, affected him greatly, whilst the many recent | 


occasions when army scandals have been ventilated in 
the Press and led to unseemly and futile debates in 
Parliament caused him much pain and anxiety. 
would never have come to this in my time” was 
his favourite remark when some new so-called scandal 
was the topic. The old Duke will for many years 
occupy an affectionate place in the hearts of the officers 
and men who served under him. One and all they 
realised that in him they had a chief who set them a 
high example by his loyalty, his devotion to the 
Throne, by his fairmindedness, sympathy and solicitude 
for all who were placed under him. 


| 


THE COTTON FAILURE. 


he failure of Mr. Sully is not a solution of the 

cotton crisis, at any rate so far as Lancashire is 
concerned. This fact cannot be insisted upon too much, 
for optimism is as yet quite unjustified. If we only 
very cursorily examine the causes of his failure we 
shall see that it was at once inevitable and incidental 


_ to the tactics he pursued. There is a natural price 


corresponding to the equation of supply and demand. 
Mr. Sully, a professional cotton-buyer with little capital, 
realised, as others did, that there would probably be a 


_ shortage in the world’s cotton crop, and persuaded 


financiers to back up his expectation with hard cash. 
Clever manipulation on the Stock Exchange at New 
Orleans and New York forced up prices beyond the 
point justified by the shortage. Mr. Sully is said to 
have been too ambitious and by dealing in other com- 
modities besides cotton he weakened his hold on the 
cotton market. Differences with his fellow ‘‘ bulls ” 


has succumbed to his foes. Estimates of his liabilities 
vary but despite his boasts it is most unlikely that he 
will trouble the market again. 

Lancashire is said to have exulted in his downfall 
and such joy is pardonable, but premature if it means 
rejoicing at the end of the cotton famine. The cotton 
famine is not yet ended, and Mr. Sully’s failure has not 
increased the available supply by one single bale. It 
is doubtful whether the price has really fallen in any 
appreciable degree. There are many reasons why it 
should not. Mr. Sully’s creditors will not be eager to 
depress the value of cotton at present, and although 
there has been a momentary break in prices, Lancashire 
spinners need not hope for a return of the days when 
cotton was 3d. or 4d. a lb. There is nothing to be 
gained by refusing to see facts. The world is depen- 
dent upon the United States for its supply of raw 
cotton. The world’s demand has increased and 
will increase still further. The American financier 
thoroughly understands the situation so far. Years 
ago when the world’s demand was smaller, he used 
to seize on the opening offered by a defective crop. 
Some of the operators managed to make fortunes but 
others failed. Mr. Sully had his predecessors in Peter 
Labouisse in 1895, Steenstrauss in 1889 and Theodore 
Price in 1900. Few perhaps failed for the gigantic sum 
of £800,000 as Mr. Sully is said to have done, but the 
size of the latest failure should be an index to warn us 
of the danger. Itis certain that others will follow in 
Mr. Sully’s footsteps, just so long as the world gives 
the United States her present monopoly of the supply 
of raw cotton. 

Every elector, nay, every person in the United 
Kingdom, is interested in this question, and Lanca- 
shire rightly demands help and sympathy from the 
Government as well as from the people. The actual 
situation is but faintly realised outside Lancashire, but 
our national pride ought to feel injured at the thought 
of a meeting such as that which had to be called last 
Tuesday, on the very eve of Mr. Sully’s failure. A 
mass meeting of the cotton trade employers was called 
at Manchester by the Federation of Master Cotton 
Spinners, and it was resolved unanimously to recom- 
mend not only that the mills should continue to run 
short time, as they had done since the early part of 
January, but also that they should stop for a whole 
week at Easter. The stoppage was proposed, not 
because of any friction between masters and men, or of 
any failure of Lancashire’s products to find a market, 
but simply because of the operations of Mr. Sully and 
his confederates across the Atlantic. Raw cotton was 
3d. per pound dearer than at this time last year, and 
spinners simply could not produce yarn at a price at all 
corresponding to the normal value of the piece goods. 
Lancashire is not the only sufferer, for the spinners 


_ of the Vosges and in Normandy are working short 
| time in sympathy. 


Mr. C. W. Macara, President of the 
Federation of Master Spinners, estimates the illegal 
pickings of the middlemen and brokers at £ 100,000,000, 
if the price of cotton does not fall appreciably before 
the year is ended. This sum represents the difference 
between the price paid by the spinner and the value 
received for the cotton by the planter. The 4 100,000,000 
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comes largely out of the pockets of the Lancashire 
artisans who are now glad to be able to work forty hours 
per week, perhaps soon to be reduced to thirty or less. 

We can understand Lancashire’s feverish outburst of 
joy at the latest development of the famine, but caution 
was never more necessary. The textile industry of 
Lancashire has received a heavy blow, and cannot 
endure a second year like 1903. Nothing certain is 
known of the true financial situation of some even of 
the larger firms, but it is clear that capital or profits 
lost already cannot be used to replace obsolete or 
obsolescent machinery, and yet without constantly 
improved machinery Lancashire cannot retain her hold 
on existing markets in the face of foreign, especially 
of American competition. Lancashire’s present specific 
for her disease is indeed desperate. Working half- 
time is injurious both to masters and men, but in no 
other way can cotton be kept even at its present 
level of value. The danger is that beguiled by an 
unjustified optimism some of the firms may decide to 
run full time and so allow the price of the raw material 
to be forced up. It is idle to discuss the wisdom of 
the short-time policy, for no one, certainly not its 
authors, ever proposed it as being more than a 
palliative to baulk the plans of Mr. Sully and his 
friends. If Mr. Sully’s failure should, as is unfor- 
tunately only too likely, cause the abandonment of 
this policy in a short time, Lancashire’s situation will 
have simply changed for the worse. Ina few weeks 
at the most we shall discover what is the real value 
of cotton when the market is undisturbed by extra- 
ordinary manipulations, and it will be as clear to all as 
it is now to the careful observer what Lancashire’s 
only policy is. 

Experts tells us that the American cotton crop will 
seldom in the future exceed 10,000,000 bales, and will 
annually deteriorate in quality if not in quantity. 
Planters tempted by high prices have sold all the best 
cotton and have been driven not only to cultivate 
inferior seeds but also to overwork the land. The 
result is seen in various diseases of the cotton plant 
and the consequent decrease of the yield. In the 
meantime the number of the world’s spindles is yearly 
increasing and the demand for cotton goods is being 
developed by commercial enterprise in new countries. 
Not only will the United States become yearly less 
able to supply cotton even at the present high price, 
but the planters in the Southern States will not be 
able to meet the demand for the raw material by a 
sufficient supply of suitable cotton. The only way 
out of the difficulty is to develop fresh sources of 
supply, and this solution opens out various interest- 


ing possibilities for Lancashire’s textile industry. | 


Probably now there are few people who need to be 
converted to the advocacy of empire-grown cotton. 
Thanks to the splendid work of the British Cotton 
Growing Association, under the able leadership of Sir 
Alfred Jones, the question has ceased to bea party one, 
and finds support not only in Imperialists but also 
among such intelligent Radicals as Mr. Emmott, the 
senior member for Oldham. Promising cotton-fields 
are to be found in West Africa, Guiana, Australia, 
New Guinea and in countless other places in the 
Empire, and the very diversity of these possible sources 
of supply suggests the thought that once again 
England may find a means of advantage and increased 
prosperity in the very incident that threatened her with 
disaster. 

Some economists advise a differentiation of industry 
in Lancashire as the true cure for the present distress. 
They point to the machine-shops of Manchester as a 


step in the right direction, but although partial relief 


may be obtained by the introduction of fresh industries, 
yet such a scheme would not solve the main problem. 
The fact is that Lancashire’s staple trade already con- 
tains within itself the seeds of its salvation, and one 
result of Mr. Sully’s schemes has been the construction 
of at least one mill destined solely to manufacture 
Egyptian cotton into yarn. Lancashire has always 
manufactured the better class yarns from Egyptian 
cotton, and her purchases will be further increased 
when the price of Egyptian has fallen in the near future 
—the certain effect of the damming of the Nile at 
Assouan. What Lancashire wants is not an increased 


supply of American cotton, but an improved staple 
from other sources. As it is, Oldham spins and Black- 
burn weaves ; perhaps it may not be too much to hope 
that we shall see the division of labour carried still 
further, so that one part of Lancashire or one set of 
manufacturers shall create fresh varieties of textiles 
from the new West African cotton while others use 
American, Australian or Egyptian as the case may be. 

Only a decrease in demand or an increase of supply 
can permanently affect the price of cotton, and if 
Lancashire is to flourish once more the second must be 
brought about. Private individuals such as Sir Alfred 
Jones have done their share, and now it is for the 
Imperial Government to grant financial aid as well as 
moral support. Agricultural chemistry has made great 
strides of late, and it is idle now to maintain that 
serviceable staples cannot be raised outside the United 
States. If Mr. Sully’s manipulations have taught us 
to leave the groove of custom and prejudice into which 
Lancashire in common with the rest of England was 
fast slipping, the losses we have endured may still be 
counted as gains, but delay is dangerous. The United 
States cannot supply Lancashire with her raw material 
at a price which will allow the profitable export of piece 
goods to that country or even to India or China, and 
any illusions Lancashire may still entertain on this 
score are simply an invitation to the next successor of 
Mr. Daniel T. Sully. 


THE NATIONAL LABOUR POLICY. 


e Be debate in the House of Commons on wages in 
Government factories and shipyards must surely 
convince all who are not blindly prejudiced against 
trade unions that the proposal of Mr. John Burns 
is the one that promises a way out of the existing 
difficulty. All the speeches made in the course 
of the debate, those by Mr. Victor Cavendish and Mr. 
Balfour for the Government as well as _ others, 
accepted the principle of Mr. Shackleton’s resolution. 
There is now no disputing the proposition that the 
wages paid in Government factories and shipyards 
should be not less than the standard rate of wages paid 
for similar work in other employments in the respective 
districts. What remains to be done is to discover a 
method which shall set up a definite standard of 
fairness so that the good intentions of the Government 
and the actual facts of its wages bill may be in corre- 
spondence. Mr. Burns’ amendment would lay down 
the rule that such wages shall be those agreed upon 
by the Trade Union and Employers’ Association for the 
locality in which the work is performed. Various 
ingenious difficulties were stated against the amend- 
ment by Mr. Balfour, and, though the resolution itself 
was accepted by the Government, both resolution and 
amendment were subsequently ‘“‘talked out”. Thus 
the matter remains in the position it was in before ; 
and as long as there is no agreed standard for esti- 
mating what is meant by fair wages, all the Govern- 
ment’s protestations and promises about being model 
employers remain too vague to be of use in settling the 
grievances which exist amongst Government employés. 
The real ground of the Government’s opposition is 
the fear that they will be accused of submitting to 
the Trade Unions by those who object to Trade 
Unions being allowed any representative character or 
status at all. This objection is one which very many 
‘‘ benevolent employers of labour” have tried to justify 
themselves in formulating when disputes have arisen 
between them and their workpeople. In the course 
of events, and as they have more wisely con- 
sidered the advantages of negotiating with organised 
bodies of workmen represented authoritatively by 
their leaders, they have entered into direct negotia- 
tions with them on wage questions, or have joined com- 
posite boards of employers and trade union represen- 
tatives to whom wage rates are referred. It is 
comparatively rare now for employers to ignore and set 
themselves up in irreconcilable opposition to Trade 
Unions as Lord Penrhyn did. The Government cannot 
claim to be a ‘‘ model” employer so long as it refuses 
to do what most of the largest and wealthiest employers 
of labour have already done. 

One consideration ought to have weighed with 
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Mr.Balfour. The danger of Government employés using 
their votes in Parliamentary elections to return mem- 
bers who will vote for getting their wages increased 
has been dwelt upon as introducing a very unde- 
sirable element into politics. Municipalities have 
also found the same influences at work in their 
elections. Working men have been reproached with 
returning candidates who would vote in their interests, 
and candidates with bribing workmen to support their 
policy as a term of the bargain. Trade Unionists have 
been denounced for bringing their organisations to 
bear on securing trade-union terms in contracts 
and for the wages of employés. Everybody will 
agree that this is extremely undesirable; but it can 
only be prevented by doing what the London County 
Council and other municipalities have done. They have 
accepted the principle that the different classes of 
labour shall be paid according to trade-union rates 
in their districts. This settles the question, because 
these rates are fixed according to the value of labour 
in the open market as ascertained by arrangements 
between private employers and their workmen. The 
municipality no longer pretends to be governed 
solely by vague notions of benevolence; and it 
therefore escapes the imputation that its bene- 
volence is actuated, as unregulated benevolence 
mostly is, by very doubtful motives. It is often said 
that by conceding trade-union rates an injustice is 
done to the ratepayer or the taxpayer who has to 
pay the extra cost. But unless trade-union wages 
are imagined to be fancy prices totally unqualified 
by anything like their market value, the argument 
seems to imply that the taxpayer or the ratepayer 
should not pay fair prices for the labour he employs. 
The presumption is that if employers and trade unions 
settle in consultation the rate of wages, as they 
do for the most part now, that is the price of labour 
in the market. If it is not, what can be desired but that 
one party should dictate terms to the other taking 
advantage of its necessities; and this lands us in the 
impossible conclusion that fair wages means bare 
subsistence wages. 

There seems good reason to believe from the figures 
that were quoted in the debate that this is what actually 
does take place with many classes of Government 
employés. At Woolwich, Captain Norton said, some 
two thousand six hundred men were paid at the rate of 
twenty-one shillings a week for the work of engineers’ 
labourers while for similar work Messrs. Armstrong at 
Newcastle and Messrs. Mather and Platt at Manchester 
paid twenty-two or twenty-three shillings a week, despite 
the fact that house rents in London were much higher 
than in the provinces. Why do local wages and 
salaries vary so much, if it is not because they must 
bear a certain relation to the expenses of the employés ? 
Life can be kept up on what may be called starvation 
wages everywhere ; but what is a reasonable standard 
must vary in different places; and there is no better 
test available than the arrangements made by trade 
unions with employers individually or in association. 
Mr. Balfour made a difficulty by suggesting that trade 
unions did not represent unskilled labour, and that 
the latter is unorganised and therefore a rule cannot 
be laid down. Skilled labour organisations how- 
ever not only lay down a standard for their own 
members but the wages of unskilled labour depend 
largely on what that standard is. In the Government 
factories and workshops there is a scale of skilled to 
unskilled labour as regular as that existing outside ; 
but, according to Mr. Sydney Buxton and Mr. Crooks, 
it happens that both classes are paid less than they are 
elsewhere. The trade-union rule of fair price for 
unskilled labour in Government employment would be 
what it obtains in the organised trades, where it is based 
on the scale established between itself and the skilled 
labour with which it is associated. If that test cannot 
be applied in any particular case, the Labour Depart- 
ment might be called on to ascertain a current rate as 
it does now in reporting on wages in different districts. 
Either plan would be more satisfactory than the arbi- 
trary, even if benevolent, disposition of the Government. 


A JUDICIAL SELECTION. 
Tue IrtsH VicE-CHANCELLOR. 


S er term of office of Ireland’s first and last Vice- 

Chancellor has actually come toan end. The Right 
Hon. Hedges Eyre Chatterton put on “stuff” in the year 
when O’Connell was indicted; he was a junior mod. 
in the year when John Dillon—Smith O’Brien’s John 
Dillon—was placed among the senior mods. of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; he preceded in office Sullivan, Law 
and Morris. That he should have been still sitting in 
the Irish Court of Chancery last term is evidence how 
lightly lie the duties of ap Irish Judge even upon the 
Nestors of the Bench. Yet the long delayed resigna- 
tion had been often expected. The mutterings of the 
Bar and the censures of the politicians had for a 
decade and a half attempted to force the septua- 
genarian born two years before Navarino to resign. 
But he dwelt in an atmosphere of pure serene and 
was untroubled and was contented with the deference 
of his chief clerks which recompensed him for the 
absence of a wider appreciation. If he condescended 
to notice the grumblers or the critics, it was merely to 
add emphasis to some festive reappearance after a 
‘‘rumoured resignation” by a new order to a 
robe or wig maker. Expectant successors have 
been gathered to their fathers. He withheld his 
resignation until he could have no_ successor ; 
when a Government not merely pledged, but compelled 
by hard necessity, to retrenchment on the Irish law bill 
was in office, and his place was certain not to be filled. 
It was a characteristic expression of his brotherhood 
with the Bar. He had, however, earned a long enjoy- 
ment of the repose of the Vice-Chancellor’s Court. He 
sat upon a bench where the presence of the lotus-eater 
or the octogenarian gives no great scandal and where 
the sympathy of an idle brother may be safely reckoned 
upon to eke out the tenure of failing powers. But he 
was not always so comfortable as he was in later years. 
By a misfortune exceptional in the experience of an 
Irish Judge his original incompetence was mercilessly 
exposed and satirised. 

Few parliamentarians who, after some months’ easy 
tenure of the Solicitor-Generalship and the representa- 
tion of Trinity College Dublin, have found themselves 
judges have had to begin their serious studies under so 
severe a master as was Lord Justice Christian. Hewas 
a thorough lawyer and he had a gift of sarcasm that 


_ went incongruously with his name. The early decisions 


of the Vice-Chancellor gave him an opportunity for the 
play of all his gifts; and it was mercilessly used. 
The scenes in the Chancery Appeal Court became the 
food of the reporters and the delight of the junior Bar. 
Christian’s criticisms on Mr. Chatterton’s decisions 
were scathing, and delivered to an accompaniment of 
sneers and flouts and gestures that outstepped all limits 
of decorum. The education was bitter, but it was not 
wholly lost. The Vice-Chancellor became during the 
earlier period of his effectiveness an industrious Judge 
and an efficient administrator of the routine work of 
his Court; and his knowledge of the law improved 
though he never rose to eminence. But if his know- 
ledge of law was improved, his good manners suffered 
under the rough driil. To the Bar he was persistently 
rude. The only compliment that can be paid his 
conduct in this respect is that it was courageously 
discourteous. Ifthe junior could never count upon for- 
bearance, the leaders of the Bar too were not seldom 
treated with equal brusqueness. He believed himself 
to be a Tory of the Eldon school, and was insistent 
on his opinions. All the changes that have trans- 
formed the Ireland of O'Connell and Ballingarry 
unto the Ireland of Mr. John Redmond and the 
co-operative creameries were utterly distasteful to 
him. Perhaps they were no less distasteful to others 
of his brethren; but they had the wisdom to doff 
their prejudices when they donned the ermine. He was 
a thoroughly good bigot, and regarded the Papist and 
the mere Irish as a colonial might the ‘‘natives”. A 
jury was to him the incarnation of ignorance, prejudice, 
and injustice; and he refused whenever possible to have 
anything to do with such a superstition. The fact that 
in a country so preponderatingly Roman Catholic the 
Chancery Court has been inversely Protestant has 
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made most Irish Chancery Judges sensitively careful 
and liberal in dealing with questions involving reli- 
gious issues. Irish Roman Catholics owe it to Protes- 
tant judges like the present Master of the Rolls that the 
penal clauses of the Emancipation Act, so far as they 
affect charities and the religious orders, have been read 
in a sense consonant with modern public policy. But the 
Vice-Chancellor never rose to that altitude of discrimi- 
nating impartiality. The Catholic in religious cases 
avoided his Court when he could; and the litigant 
who had for an opponent one of the magnates of 
the land was no less studious to escape the un- 
conscious bias of the Vice-Chancellor’s early nine- 
teenth century sympathies. In political trials he 
endeavoured to be fair; but some of the results of 
the endeavour were startling. One of his last note- 
worthy decisions was that a newspaper has the right 
to comment upon an action pending in the Chancery 
Court, even though the Court of Appeal had decided 
that it was a proper case for trial by jury in the news- 
paper’s constituency. 

It was amidst the glory of that declaration that 
he withdrew. The Bar, that he had so long 
snubbed and finally deprived of a place, proceeded in 
true Irish fashion to shower compliments upon him. 
The press was moved to panegyrics which the truly 
great judge usually escapes. But those interested in 
the administration of the law and in respect being paid 
to it rejoiced that a judicial career was over which had 
not added to the reputation of the Irish Bench or to 
the goodwill of a malcontent public, among whom 
reverence for law is much in need of cultivation. 


LA ZAGALA. 


I WENT once into the Cathedral ot Burgos and 

paid to have the curtain drawn from before the 
figure of a most striking and realistic crucifix. Beside 
me stood a countryman dressed in his sheepskin coat, 
and with a blanket striped in brown and white over his 
shoulder ; in his hand a staff. I saw him cross himself 


’ and fall upon his knees, whilst from his face ran drops 


of sweat. He gazed with the fixed eyes of faith, and 
as the curtain was whisked hurriedly across the crucifix, 
drawn by a bored, and yet merry-looking acolyte, he 
rose ayain and murmured ‘‘It is finished”. Perhaps, 
with the interior vision, he had seen the crucifixion, and 
had felt and suffered with his Lord. Again, it may 
have been he had felt nothing, and been but hypnotised 
by gazing on the Christ. Into these mysteries of the 
human soul the thinking man looks with reluctance, if 
he is wise, for it may be that looking he may chance 
upon reflexions in his own, which may surprise him, in 
despite of faith. But I, more lucky than my shep- 
herd, or perhaps less lucky, for again the matter 
is one of the perspective of the mind, can say that 
at a theatre last night, here in this wind-swept 
mud-brown village, capital that was of all the Spains, 
when the piece was over not only did I say regretfully 
{as did my shepherd) ‘‘ It is finished”, but I wanted it 
straight to begin again. And yet perhaps it would not 
have appealed to all your readers, for as far as I can 
see it had no moral precept to inculcate in the last 
act, after in the first three the actors like unlicensed 
bridegrooms all had run their course. Religion seems to 
have left as an inheritance to its half-sister chill morality, 
that in the last act of our lives all should be strictly 
done within the limits of its law. And thus it seems 
that we have merely, as is usual, changed one collar for 
another, but have remained essentially the self-same 
dogs. But I regret to say that in the theatre of which 
I write, at least as far as regards the comedy I saw, 
laws were made merely to be broken, and serve as 


counsels of perfection, but quietly and bitterly, just as | 


in life itself, the story was unrolled. 

In the bare theatre, devoid of accessories, and 
decorated but by the ingenious installation of electric 
light, decked out in toilets which apparently were made 
on purpose for trans-Pyrennean use, and with their coal- 
black hair set thick with specious-looking diamonds, 
sat hard-eyed ladies, with their full busts bulging 
beyond the fronts of boxes. All were full armed with 
fans, as if they had come to judge the world. 
Their ample charms made the small stature and the 


somewhat mean appearance of their cavaliers look 
smaller and more mean than really was the case. But 
if the ladies in the boxes with their attendant men 
appeared as if they were but part and portion of a play 


in which they took the part of ladies and of gentlemen, 


the sovereign people in the gallery took the reproach 
away. 

Well are they called in Spain the brazen folk (gente 
del bronce) and ‘‘ los Morenos”, for all were dark and 
many of them, through want of washing and with the 
glare of sun and burning of the fierce Castilian wind, 
shone bright as brass itself. Short and square-built 
with eyes that twinkled merrily, something between the 
twinkling of the eyes of jockeys and of monkeys, their 
faces shaved twice or three times a week and for the 
most part set in a stubble of black wire, their flat 
white hats from Cordoba or blue Basques caps formed 
as it were an aureole of rascalism. 

Naturally knowing nothing on any subject under 
heaven they were critical of all. Actors and actresses, 
the piece, the theatre, the ladies in the stalls, the 
Government, all had their turn, and upon each and all 
they gave their absurd opinions, formed with much 
native quickness but without intelligence, just as a 
woman glancing at a horse sees at the first sight 
that it is a jade, but has no power to give her 
reasons words, or as a monkey looking at a nut, 
sees at the first glance that it is rotten at the heart. 

In rows they sat as thick as gulls upon a rock, their 
cloaks thrown back, their thin brown fingers co'oured 
orange at the tips from the eternal cigarette, the 
only fire of Vesta never extinguished in the Spains 
Their women in the mass were handsome, strong 
and even harder-eyed than were their sisters in the 
stalls. Their hair piled up in masses upon their 
heads, or parted in the middle, half concealed their 
eyes, and the white powder daubed upon their cheeks 
dusted their foreheads, and encroached upon their 
heads, so that the face and hair melted together ina 
coat of white. At first sight one divined the realistic 
view, both of the stalls and gallery, and it was faith- 
fully set forth upon the stage. 

The hard white light, brown land and wind-swept 
hills, the meandering rivers dry in the summer and in the 
winter torrents, the mixture of the Arab with the Goth 
and Roman, the Carthaginian cross, and garnish- 
ing of gipsy and of Jew, have all contributed to the 
material point of view. 

The authors of the play, descendants by the right 
divine of genius from the great unknown writer who 
evolved the curious masterpiece of choice Castilian 
known as ‘‘ La Celestina”, had set forth as in a spectro- 
scope the very pith and marrow of the life of Spain. 
Homelike, and biblical, and seasoned with the salt 
of Betica, it formed a southern complement to the 
plays of Ibsen in its simplicity and truth. In a huge 
sparsely furnished house, somewhere near Seville, 
lived an hidalgo, who must have been descended 
from the Ingenious Gentleman, he of the running 
greyhound, the bold ferret, and the horse who 
had more corners than had a real from the mint of 
Potosi. Tall, grey and upright, all his delight was in 
his horse and land, and all the world to him was full of 
people eager to do good, if they but got the chance. 
Withal no fool, in things that appertain to daily life. 
In speech and dress precise; sober in diet and for 
morality a bar of steel. His wife having died whilst 
on a journey, for some strange notion of saving pain to 
his two daughters, he had concealed her death. 

With various excuses and a wealth of lying letters 
only to be excused to conscience by the idea of doing 
good, he kept the fraud alive. At last his eldest 
daughter married, and the younger went on a visit to 
her, leaving their father, lonely, with his servants and 
his horse. Still he wrote on, and always held out 
hopes of his dead wife’s return. Into the Andalusian 
Eden glided all unawares the female snake. 

She was a country girl, and her entry with her 
father, a stupid and yet humorous Andalusian clown, 
appeared quite natural, as she came to take a servant’s 
place. 

The solitary gentleman has a mania that all his 
servants in the evening shall come into the drawing- 
room and learn to read and write. This leads to 
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intimacy, and by degrees to love. But still the simple 
gentleman will not confess it even to himself. Then 
comes upon the scene a rough Asturian miller, one 


Polanco, whom in his loneliness the modern Quixote — 


| 


has invited to his house. He and his dog Veneno — 


soon pervade the place, the latter sleeping on the 
hidalgo’s bed, the former talking and laughing with the 
maids. One day he pinches the Zagala (the new maid), 
and then her master finds out what has been passing in 
his heart. He instantly boxes Polanco’s ears, and turns 
him and his dog Veneno out of doors. 

He goes, protesting that his expulsion leaves a bad 
taste in his mouth. Then come the hesitations of a 
man of feeling and of sense, described with humour 
and with pathos, and at last a secret marriage, and a 
brief interval of transient happiness. So one by one 
his servants leave him, some from jealousy of their old 
comrade, and others, as the old nurse who brought his 
children up, out of respect for the remembrance of his 
wife. As the old nurse goes out, carrying her bundle, 
Spanish fashion, in a towel, the soul of the Zagala for 
the first time wakes. Till then she had accepted, ia the 
Eastern way, life, love and everything as fate. But 
then she suddenly starts into life, and screams im- 
pressively, ‘‘ Gocall her back”. Then doubts assail her, 
and she thinks that she has been a traitor ; but her old 
father enters, and her pride in her smart clothes and 
jewelry still, for the moment, all her qualms. Her 
father is astonished, smells her pocket-handkerchief, 
touches her laces timidly, and is delighted when she 
tells him ‘'she is all lace inside”. Then in the 
whimsical, half-stupid manner of his kind, he tells her, 
‘*T feel half ashamed to be your father”, which she 
takes as he had meant it, for a compliment. 

But in the village where the drama passes, news of 
the marriage soon had filtered out. None would 
believe it, and Polanco, with his dog. determines to 
deliver up himself a victim on the altar of his friend- 
ship, and to learn the truth. 


upon the stage. Then finally the poor hidalgo rushes 
back again, and in a moment, takes it in, and stands 
turned to a pillar of salt grief. Then cloaks are flung 
across the mouth, women tie highly coloured shawis 
under their chins, ladies throw furs about their 


_ powdered shoulders, and the audience, holding their 


He comes, is well | 


received and when he learns the truth is thunder- | 
struck. Then comes the finest bit of human insight | 


in the piece. In vain the poor hidalgo tries to make 


Polanco understand that he has tried to act, if foolishly, | 


still like a Christian and a gentleman. By the in- 
exorable logic of a commercial world, Polanco shows 
him that he has brought ruin upon himself and misery 
upon the daughters whom he loves, and probably upon 
the girl whom he has taken to his heart. 

Indignantly he asks Polanco, ‘‘ Would you not have 
acted in the same manner as | did?” and gets the 
answer ‘‘I—I should have acted in a very different 
way”. 

Just as they are about to quarrel, comes a letter 
from his daughter saying she and her husband have 
returned from Italy, and will be with him in an hour. 
It seems they think the mother is at home. Then for 
the first time all the significance of his action rises 
before his eyes. How can le meet his daughters, and 
present them instead of the long longed-for mother, a 
young servant girl The Zagala overhears him, and is 
mad with terror, and threatens then and there to run 
away. The daughters come, and then taking the elder 
one aside, he tells her of his pious fraud and after 
tears obtains her pardon ; but he knows that there can 
be no pardon for the next action that he must confess. 
Days pass, and by degrees the daughters slowly begin 
to feel all is not right. Then they ask for the nurse 
who brought them up, and hear she is at home living 
alone in a small cottage in a village near at hand. 
The eldest goes and sees her, learns the truth, and 
comes back heart-broken. Still though, she doubts, 


until by accident she sees her father kiss his wife. At | 


last her love prevails, and she forgives her father, and 
agrees to take the younger sister off and keep the 
truth from her. They go, and the poor father is left 
desolate. 

He naturally turns to his wife for comfort, misses 
her ; grows uneasy; searches the house, the terrace ; 
rushes out to the garden calling upon her name. You 
hear him in the orange grove, and from the eyes of the 
‘* brazen people” in the gallery real tears drop. They 
make their way through paint upon the faces of the 
ladies in the boxes and the stalls. The theatre suffers 
and weeps, as if each man and woman lived the agony 


handkerchiefs before their mouths, for it is good to 
take precautions in the subtile air, stream out into the 
night. R. B. CUNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 


THE PUZZLES OF PERSONALITY.* 


i the phenomena of so-called spiritualism leave room 

for scepticism as to communication with disem- 
bodied humanity, they are at least very interesting as 
physiological or psychical data. As a religion spiritual- 
ism is in the position of other religions. Its evidences 
are sufficient for those whose temperament inclines 
them to sympathy with the special kind of facts it relies 
on: with others who have no tendency to believe they 
produce no effect but distrust. The question of intel- 
lect in itself seems to have little to do with it; and as 
for sincerity spiritualists need not be suspected more 
than other people. Mr. Wake Cook who writes as an 
advocate of spiritualism in the book mentioned below, 
and Mr. Podmore who is a complete disbeliever are 
each equally competent: and there are at least three 
men of the first scientific rank, Sir William Crookes 
Dr. Alfred Russell Wallace and Sir Oliver Lodge, who 
accept Mr. Cook’s and not Mr. Podmore’s explanations 
of the phenomena. The late Mr. Myers, one of Mr. 
Podmore’s fellow-members of the Society for Psychical 
Research, is to be added to the list of believers in 
the reality of the alleged facts of spiritualism, and 
in the explanation which accounts for them as 
due to the control of human subjects by spirits, the 
possibility of communication with them, and _ their 
incursions into and manipulation of our world of 
material objects. The difficulty is to see any common 
ground for the two opponents unless it is that they are 
both materialists. Spirit in the meaning of spiritualists 
is a sublimation of the matter we are familiar with (or 


| think we are) and all the more mysterious discoveries 


as to matter recently made, such as of the more active 
bodies, the atom with its electrons, and all the other 
things which modify our notions about ‘‘ brute matter ”, 
appear to spiritualists to offer converging proofs of 
their doctrines. But this is precisely the difficulty. 
What you take for spirit demonstrations, says Mr. 
Podmore to the spiritualists, are only revelations of 
hitherto unexplained properties of the human subject 
or of the matter in which it is immersed; and the 
supposed intervention of spirits is an entirely gratuitous 
hypothesis. It is because we know so little of ourselves 
that we go outside for an explanation. Every scientific 
man knows that he makes errors if he relies on his own 
senses, and does not check his observations by measure- 
ments which eliminate as far as possible the ‘‘ personal 
equation”. The argument against spiritualistic pheno- 
mena is that scientific measurements and checks have 
not been taken; though Mr. Podmore thus accuses 
three spiritualists whose lives have been spent in inves- 
tigations under the most rigorous conditions of science. 
One of the most striking facts of our personality is the 
facility with which our senses deceive us when we are 
brought into connexion with appearances with which we 
are not familiar. The conjurer has most of us at his own 
disposal ; and Mr. Podmore sees in such phenomena as. 
slate-writing, table-turning, so-called materialisation of 
objects and levitation, or floating in the air, merely 
conjuring tricks which depend partly on the manual 
skill of the ‘* medium ” and partly on his power to pro- 
duce a kind of hypnotism over his circle. It must be 
confessed however that in many cases the supposed 
explanations are more difficult to accept than the alleged 
facts. In the case of levitation deposed to by the Earl 
of Crawford and Balcarres, the Earl of Dunraven, and 
Captain Wynne, if they did not see Home float out of 
one window on a floor eighty feet above the ground 

* «* Spiritualism.” By E. Wake Cook and Frank Podmore, London: 
Isbister. 1903. 25. 6d. net. 

‘¢ Multiple Personality.” A paper by Alber: Wilson, M.D., read’ 
before the Society for Psychical Research. 
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‘into the window of the room where the three sat”’ on 
the same level, their self-deception, or Home’s power 
of inducing it, is as wonderful as the real levitation 
would be. 

When all the fraud and the possible self-deception 
are eliminated, there remain clairvoyance and telepathy 
which apparently spiritualists and materialists can alike 
accept as facts. Without in the least degree knowing 
how the facts are to be explained, the anti-spiritualist 
asserts that the explanation, whenever it comes, will be 


festations disclose the possession of abnormal power 
not possessed in other stages of the personality : and 


| are like those relied on by spiritualists as testifying to 


_ many similar instances known. 


found in the four corners, as one might say, of the | 
human subject, and the clairvoyant’s knowledge of the | 


present and past of the sitter is derived from the latent 
or conscious knowledge of the sitter himself. The 
spiritualist already has his gnosis of the spirit world ; 
and we unfortunately cannot depend on the seer or 
clairvoyant’s own explanation. He, or she, for it is 
remarkable how women have always taken the lead 
in the practice of the abnormal, may honestly 
believe that he is controlled by spirits; but unless 
we ourselves have already adopted this explanation 
we shall hesitate to believe that account of the power. 
Every artist, as we know, is a most unsatisfactory 
exponent of his own inspiration. Swedenborg, the 
father of modern spiritualism, though his adherents 
disapprove of the attempt to enter into communication 
with spirits, was a clairvoyant. Kant at first believed 
and then doubted his power. Mr. Podmore does not 
doubt it: though he would not believe for a moment 
in the supernatural claims of the greatest of all 
mediums, if Swedenborg’s published accounts of the 
other world are true, as they are taken to be by his 
professed followers, an admirable body of high-minded 
and more than ordinarily intelligent persons. Nor is it 
the least of the puzzles of this curious subject that the 
Spiritualists appear to take as the gospel ot the higher 
spiritual truth the teachings of a youth of twenty-two, 
the undoubtedly extraordinary Andrew Jackson Davis, 
Poughkeepsie Seer”, who dictated in hypnotic 
trance ‘‘ Nature’s Divine Revelations”. We may take 
Mr. Podmore’s remarks as not being likely to exaggerate 
the merits of this production. 
remarkable production for an uneducated shoemaker’s 
apprentice.” 
in the book: the language is passably eloquent, or 
perhaps rather grandiloquent at its best, and degenerates 
at its lowest into a mere barbaric jargon. The explana- 
tion offered is that the youth had ideas and some share 
of imagination, ‘‘and that his memory stimulated by 
the conditions of the trance to prodigious activity 
enabled him to retain and pour forth an undigested 
mass of all that he had read of the writings of Sweden- 
borg, Fourier, Brisbane and the popular geologists and 
evolutionists of his time”; that being about 1848. 
The Zeitgeist accounts for it all; and if any of us were 
in trance we should do ourselves more justice than we 


** It is certainly a very | 


There are striking and valuable ideas — 


the control of spirits. At one time, long before modern 
spiritualism, it would undoubtedly have been con- 
sidered a case of demonic possession. There are 
Mr. Podmore men- 
tions 2 man Louis Vivé who a few years ago in 
a Paris hospital went through six different phases 
of personality ‘‘ each endowed with a different range 
of memory and consciousness”. The explanation 
given, outside spiritist circles at least, is physical or 
nervous. ‘‘ Professor Janet has demonstrated that 
enlargements and contractions of the sensory basis 
accompany the bewildering manifestations of alter- 
nating memories and identities in his Lucies and 
Leonies”. Dr. Wilson calls in aid contractions or 
spasms of arteries supplying blood to the different 
functional sense or motor areas of the brain; which 
amounts to the same thing. Further a discovery of 
Dr. S. A. Watson (referred to by Dr. Wilson as not 
yet generally known) reveals that while the areas on 
the surface are so mapped out, there are deeper layers 
more ancient and primitive and more fully represented 
in the lower animals. If anything poisons or interferes 
in any way with the nutrition of any of these areas we 
may have different manifestations of personality. The 
injury of a higher area brings out the activities of the 
lower and their co-ordination is lost. We may put it 
that the resultant between the good and the evil, which 
represents the ordinary man, gives place to the unre- 
strained action of an area which is closer to the animal. 
In Mary Barnes’ case it was supposed that the influenza 
toxin accounted for the disorganisation. But there was a 
strangely contradictory series of mental characteristics. 
If she became animal-like sometimes and was for long 
imbecile and blind, she could nevertheless perform 
wonderful feats of drawing, for example, which she 
was totally unable todoin other states. Extraordinary 
reproductions of drawings done in a condition of blind- 


_ mess, when she was guided both as to form and colour 


only by the touch, were shown to the audience. Omit- 


_ ting further details and turning to theory, Dr. Wilson 


supposes that the mind or character, the ego, is com- 
posed of several minor egos good and bad ; the minor 


egos being subject to the laws of health, heredity 


them. 


usually do because certain restrictions would be re- | 


moved. We should cease to be self-conscious, we 
ficial differences. 
us hope that not in every case should we pour forth 
‘€an unending river of more or less turbid rhetoric ” in 
consequence. But it is too flattering to be told by Mr. 
Wake Cook that this display of faculty by the spirit of 
an uneducated young man shows what a transcendent 
genius there is in each of us. If every one of usisa 
potential Shakespeare, Newton, Plato, or Beethoven, 
we seem reduced all to the same level ; and that hardly 
agrees with Swedenborg’s hierarchic conception of the 
other world which spiritualists are bound to take into 
consideration. 

But what is the real ego—the personality ? In the 
paper read at the Psychical Research Society a few days 
ago Dr. Wilson narrated what he called a case of 
** Multiple Personality”. Mary Barnes is a girl of 
about eighteen years of age now, but besides the Mary 
Barnes recognisable up to the age of about thirteen, 
there have been some nine or ten stages of per- 
sonality in which there has been a loss of identity first 
with one stage and then of another; and each stage 
has presented to observers a range of memory, tastes, 
faculties, and emotions which seemed to have no rela- 
tion to the others. This case is not to be classed in 
the ordinary categories of insanity. Many of the mani- 


should not be restrained by social conventions and arti- | A 
We should let ourselves go ; and let | 


and environment and hence vary in accordance with 
Irresponsibility moral and legal begins when 
the nexus of the minor egos is broken. Responsibility 
implies health, and hence society is decreeing injustice 
when it demands it from defectives and degenerates. 
It is society which is responsible if it permits conditions 
fatal to the health of the ‘‘ egos” amongst large classes 
of the people. 


BEETHOVEN’S ART. 


LITTLE while ago a large quantity of recent 
English music was sent me and I made a most 
careful examination of it. The principal works were 


Coleridge Taylor and Elgar—the ‘‘ Atonement”, 


the ‘‘ Apostles” and so forth. Apart from the merits 
of each particular work, one quality they had in 
common struck me—a frightful laxness of expression. 
Recently I heard Vincent d’Indy’s ‘‘ L’Etranger”, and 
there I found the same un-admirable quality—looseness 
of musical phraseology. Now here you have three 
earnest and very sincere musicians all writing music 
which is no better than the commonest music-hall 
stuff of the day, in fact inferior to it in many 
respects. The music-hall stuff has at any rate 
liveliness, vigour, and if it is vulgar it is at any 
rate definitely vulgar. But the serious music of 
the day has nothing definite in it: the composers 
would seem to have shrunk back in fear of becoming 
definite. The music they give to one personage 
is exactly the same as the music given to all the 
others; their mournful music is not distinguishable 
from their joyful. In fact the ‘stuff lacks character 
and colour of all but the most superficial sorts. Writing 
elsewhere some time ago I called attention to this 
loose use of musical language, and practically asked 
the composers what on earth they would be at. Do 
they desire simply to cover so many sheets of music- 
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paper, to write down series of more or less pretty 
effects which will occupy a certain time in the opera- 
house or concert-room, or do they really imagine 
for a moment that phrases so lightly charged 
with colour and energy, with meaning, can hope to get 
any grip upon musical mankind? They seem not to 
realise the immense and definite purpose necessary to 
write so much as a single fine song. In that former 
article of which I have spoken I traced this slack kind 
of music to a wrong understanding of Wagner and to 
the symphonic poem. In the symphonic poem the 
necessity of telling or at least illustrating a stupid story 
is the excuse for music lacking in sinew, pungency and 
beauty, and musical exigencies are the excuse for the 
common inanity of the story. As the music is not ex- 
pected to explain itself—as for instance the Fifth sym- 
phony of Beethoven explains itself by communicating 
certain very powerful and, so to speak, clean-cut moods 
—it would appear that the composers jot down the first 
Strings of notes that occur to them and label them 
according to fancy. No attempt is made at vividness, 
no search is made after absolute truth of expression. 
This sort of thing does not at all interest me: | am 
bored while it is going on and happy when it is 
finished, as when one has to listen to a glib, dull and 
pointless orator. In cantatas, oratorios and operas 
one sees the result of Wagner as misunderstood. 
Earlier opera-writers had dealt with each scene sepa- 
rately, each had its own emotion, colour, atmo- 
sphere ; and Mozart and Beethoven, for exampie, paid 
the greatest attention to exactitude of expression in 
every phrase, every bar. Their details are absolutely 
perfect. But Wagner worked on a bigger scale; he 
sought to sustain a particular atmosphere throughout 
a whole long act and within that atmosphere to define 
as accurately as possible his personages and their feel- 
ings. That is to say each phrase had to act in two 
ways: it had to contribute to the general atmosphere 
and it had to utter the precise emotion of the moment. 
There had often to be a compromise, detail had often to 
be neglected. Now come along the younger men of 
to-day and imitate just what is the defect of Wagner's 
method—if defect it can be called, being as it is the 
only means by which Wagner could attain his end. 
Whatever the cause, there exists this all-pervading 
habit of loose expression, a habit fatal to the produc- 
tion of music that will live for more than twenty 
minutes. If | were to criticise Vincent d’Indy’s opera, 
it would only be to repeat what I wrote of ‘‘ Fervaal ” 
in 1898. An endless stream of notes flows mono- 
tonously on, without differentiation for the different 
characters. It so jaded and wearied me that | did 
what I seldom do—left before the end. Elgar | 
have criticised before and shall have occasion to 
criticise again when | have heard ‘‘The Apostles”. 
As for Coleridge Taylor, his is student’s music. 
It is stamped ‘‘Made in London”. Nearly twenty 
years ago Hamish MacCunn and Edmondstoune 
Duncan were writing in much the same manner, only 
they did it better. ‘‘I am free to confess” that I am 


prejudiced against any setting of Longfellow’s tiresome | 


‘‘Hiawatha”. Excepting for one or two scenes—such 
as the advent of Famine and Fever in ‘‘ The Death of 
Minnehaha”’—the subject does not seem to me in- 
teresting. The versification, with its tiresome, un- 
melodious clatter, does not make for poetry or poetic 
effect— 
‘* Why such rubbish should be written 
Is for me a complete puzzle.” 


It is precisely this ugly rhythm that Mr. Taylor em- 
phasises. One cannot say that it recurs—it simply 
scarcely ever ceases. There is one effect which recurs 
—recurs until one is bound to explode in laughter. It 
may be remembered that Wagner in his boyhood wrote 
an orchestral piece in which the big drum went off with 
a bang—at every fourth bar, I think. Now the 
students of the Royal College and Royal Academy are 
all trained to indulge in an analogous device; but, as 
might be expected, they rob that device of any cha- 
racter or point it may originally have possessed, even 
if it was ridiculous. Mr. Taylor, for instance, gives 
us a few bars of chorus, then a few bars of orchestra ; 
and this is continued until one laughs as did the 


orchestra when they played Wagner’s overture. These 
are swallow flights of song, with a vengeance ; and the 
swallow’s wings are broken : he can neither rise to any 
height nor continue for any length of time. Most of 
these students do exactly the same even in setting 
a simple song. Their professors do not tell them— 
probably because the “professors do not know—that 
above all things it is necessary for a piece of 
music to maintain an unbroken flow. Even when it 
appears to stop--as it frequently does in say the Fifth 
symphony—there is no real stop: the next phrase 
swings in naturally, inevitably. This is quite a different 
matter from the scrappiness of Coleridge Taylor and 
the others. In the one case the music sweeps on from 
climax to climax; in the other it never gets ‘‘no 
furrader”. However, this is only one undesirable 
virtue of Mr. Taylor’s music; another, its vague in- 
expressiveness, with most of the music written to-day. 
Why he should be considered just the man to set 
scenes from ‘‘ Hiawatha” I don’t know; for whatever 
blood he may have in his veins he most certainly is not 
a Red Indian. 
‘“¢ All this sky-blue Indian nonsense 
Ought not to be set to music,” 


but if it is set, human passion, human emotion in 
presence of things terrible and frightening, ought not 
to be left out. 

Wagner said of some of his composing contemporaries 
that they reminded him of the old general who sang 
everything to the Dessauer march—whether meant 
to be sad or gay their music was always the 
same. This is to a certain extent true of Mr. 
Elgar, and it is wholly true of Mr. Taylor and Mz. 
Vincent d’Indy. To them, and to others like them, } 
recommend a study of Mr. Shedlock’s Life of Beet- 
hoven, recently published by Messrs. Bell. Mr. Shed- 
lock has taken the trouble to show exactly how and 
why Beethoven “s the Beethoven we all know. As if 
inspired by his subject he patiently, laboriously and 
with perfect clearness reveals Beethoven’s method of 
working at his themes, at every bar of his music, 
until it was charged with precisely the meaning 
he intended to put into it, and nothing more. He 
took a story—out of his own life, the life of a friend, a 
play of Goethe or Shakespeare—and he laboured, 
eternally altering and improving, until at last every 
phrase expressed just the emotions he himself felt. The 
evolution of his themes, as revealed in the sketch-books, 
show how passionately and patiently he worked at this. 
There is the art of Beethoven: he set truth of expres- 
sion above everything, continuing the work begun by 
Mozart. On his death-bed he read the works of Handel. 
‘*There”, he said, ‘‘ there is truth”. When an 
operation was performed on him he watched the stream 
of water running away. ‘‘ Better from the belly than 
the pen” he remarked. It was the thought always in 
his mind—never to write a note he did not mean. And 
if a gigantic musical genius like Beethoven could take 
such pains, surely the lesser men of to-day might 
imitate him and strive to free their music from the 
charge of emptiness. Joun F. RuNcIMAN. 


MR. ALEXANDER’S COUP. 


| | pURinG the past week England has had one 


hero:—Mr. George Alexander. Like a water- 
spout from a smooth ocean, there has shot vertically up 
into the empyrean a sudden column of marble, with 
Mr. Alexander (blushing, doubtless; but I have no 
telescope) upon its capital, and with John Bull and 
Britannia labouring under strongest emotion around 
its plinth. Up, and ever up, flies the beaver of John 
Bull; down, and ever down, fall the tears of gentle 
Britannia; both these worthies feeling that there can 
be nothing much the matter with a world in which so 
brave and good a man as Mr. Alexander came to birth. 
A stranger from some less blest planet might ask what 
exactly Mr. Alexander had been doing—had he saved 
the State? had he endowed a national theatre ? had 
he . . . No, stranger; you will never guess the undy- 
ing deed of derring-do that has sent us and our 
newspapers rightly mad with wonder and adulation. 
Listen! Hold on to something, in case you should falb 
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down. Now! On Thursday, 17 March, Mr. Alexander 
produced, at the S. James’ Theatre, King Street, 
S. James’, S.W., a play entitled ‘‘ Love’s Carnival”, 
being an English version of Otto Erich Hartleben’s play 
entitled ‘‘Rosenmontag”. On Saturday, 19 March 
(steady, lad, steady!) Mr. Alexander withdrew the 
production. 

At first sight, this great renouncement seems all the 
more grandly brave for that it is somewhat un-English. 
The Englishman never knows when he is beaten. Who 
first made this remark I cannot trace. Evidently, he 
was some sneering foreigner. But the Englishman 
never knows when he is being sneered at. It is an 
idiosyncrasy in him to take every sneer as a more or 
less obvious compliment. ‘‘A hypocrite? Well”, he 
smiles, ‘‘I grant them I have the appearance of virtue, 
and so must seem hypocritical to ‘hem. But why should 
I dissemble my virtue? I am not ashamed of it”. 
‘*Perfidious? I am certainly far-seeing — devilish 
subtle and diplomatic, as they know to their cost.” 
‘*A shopkeeper? I have a genius for finance.” ‘*A 
glutton? None of your kickshaws for me.” ‘‘ Intem- 
perate? There is no beer like British beer, and no 
whisky like Scotch.” ‘‘A snob? I have, it is true, a 
sense of proportion in social as in all other matters.” 
‘*Gloomy ? I am, thank Heaven, no fribble.” In like 
manner, incapacity to realise defeat is attributed by the 
Englishman to strength of character, not to anything in 
the way of stupidity, and seems to him a very admirable 
thing indeed. Thus, one would expect him rather to 
despise the acumen of Mr. Alexander. But here one must 
take into reckoning another of his idiosyncrasies. He 
loves, above all things, a failure. Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, not long ago, wrote a beautiful essay in praise 


of failure ; and people thought this a very eccentric | 


thing to have done, for they regard Mr. Graham as a 
generally eccentric man, and they always do refer every- 
thing that a man says or writes to their general notion 
of him. As a matter of fact, Mr. Graham was only 
expressing a sentiment in which the whole of England 
is steeped through and through. In England nothing 
so endears a man to his fellows as a good, straight- 
forward, downright, deadly failure. In the South 
African war, the General who was acclaimed with the 
truest enthusiasm was he who seemed to have fallen 
most signally short. How different from any other 
country in Europe, where the unsuccessful General is 
hounded down as a malefactor! This preference is, 
perhaps, a rather loveable trait in Englishmen. Or it 
may be merely an offshoot of egoism and envy—prefer- 
ence for men who do not rise above the common level of 
mediocrity. Anyhow, there the feeling is. And onit Mr. 
Alexander has gone nap. He produced a play that was 
not very favourably received (few plays are) on the 
first night. And forthwith he snatched the opportunity 
of saddling himself with a fiasco. It was the stroke of a 
master-mind. And I offer to Mr. Alexander my heartiest 
congratulations on his cleverness, not in knowing when 
he is beaten, but in pretending to be beaten when he 
isn’t. For, as he confessed (rather indiscreetly) to the 
representative of a daily paper, he might easily have 
run the play to good business for at least six weeks. 
But he knew a trick worth two of that, and off the play 
came ingloriously. Gloriously, before the eyes of a 
public whose delight at having been so quickly deferred 
to is outdone by their joy in a man who has failed so 
signally, and by their admiration for his marvellous 
courage and his sweet humility in confessing himself 
crushed. Inthe general uproar, I pause to shed a tear 
over poor Herr Otto Erich Martleben, who might, but for 
Mr. Alexander’s happy thought, have been going to 
draw pleasant fees ‘‘ for at least six weeks”. I hope 
he will have enough pride to return the miserable three- 
— cheque which Mr. Alexander will have posted to 
im. 

From time to time, one hears dark hints of ‘‘ organised 
Opposition” on first nights. I wonder if Mr. Alexander 
himself, the other night, had—no, it would have been 
unnecessary. You can always count on a fairly hostile 
demonstration against a play that ends sadly. And 
** Love’s Carnival” had not merely a sad ending: it 
was tedious throughout. My belief in the skill of Mr. 
Alexander, as manager, does, however, drive me to the 
conclusion that the withdrawal of the play was nota 


sudden happy thought, but an end for which he had 
been secretly working. Such is his skill in management 
that he could not possibly have expected a real success 
for ‘‘Love’s Carnival”. ‘‘ Six weeks”, perhaps, it 
might have had; but not more than that—not enough 
to have induced him, in the ordinary course of business, 
to try it on. Had success been his objective, he would not 
have followed ‘‘ Old Heidelberg” with a play of exactly 
the same local colour. German uniforms and German 
beer would have had a well-earned rest. Nor was 
‘*Love’s Carnival” a play which could, like ** Old 
Heidelberg ”, be transplanted without becoming unin- 
telligible. The persons of it were not persons behaving in 
generally human way. So far as they were real at all, 
they were but locally real. Except under the code of 
the German army, persons do not behave as they did. 
(What a pleasant sensation it is to be writing of a dull 
play, for once, in the past tense!) And the British 
public knows nothing about that code, and cannot 
make allowances for its effect. Thus the play was 
bound to seem unreal to the British public. Even to 
German residents in England it was bound to seem un- 
real, for another reason. The plot of it was just that 
which even our worst novelettists have outgrown. A 
youth loved, and was loved, truly. Both he and she 
were poor. Well-meaning wicked people determined 
to part them, and told each that the other was faithless, 
and each believed the horrid tale, and never dreamed of 
asking the other whether there was anything in it. 
Long time they were parted. At length they met 
again, and were very glad to find that it had been 
all a mistake ; and the joy-bells—no, there the ‘‘ Family 
Herald” collided with the German military code, and 
was smashed up: Edwin and Angelina—I mean Hans 
and Else—did not go to church, but to a joint suicide’s 
grave. You see, now, that Mr. Alexander can neither 
have expected a great commercial success nor have 
been impelled to a forlorn hope by enthusiasm for the 
play as a work of art. Was there, you venture to 
suggest, an irresistible part for Mr. Alexander? No. 
Mr. Alexander could have easily resisted Hans. Hans 
was simply a dehumanised version of the part he had 
been playing for many months. He must have 
known that, as Hans, he would easily be re- 
sisted by the public. And as though to make 
assurance doubly sure, he even withheld from Hans 
the outward charm that Hans demanded. A tremor 
ran through the house, and afar one seemed to hear a 
thousand and one picture post-cards rustling in 
vehement protest, when Mr. Alexander made his bow 
to the audience, wearing a wig that was evidently a 
mat of oakum woven by a convict. I protest, on 
grounds of political economy. What is to become of 
Mr. William Clarkson, and those other artists who 
have worked so long and honourably, if our actors are 
going to patronise prison-made goods? However, | 
don’t want to be an alarmist. I recognise that this wig 
is not likely to create a wide precedent. It was an ‘‘ad 
hoc” wig; a wig to ensure the play’s failure; a 
wrecker’s wig. And Mr. Alexander will not wear it 
again, till, in the distant future, he decides that the 
popularity of his theatre is waning by reason of invari- 
able success, and that the time is ripe for him to taste 
again those intoxicating sweets of failure which he pro- 
cured for himself in the memorable month of March 
1904. Max BEERBOHM. 


THE CITY. 


Ser feature of the past week in high finance has 
been the issue of £5,000,000 2} per cent. stock 
under the Irish Land Act. At the issue price of 87 per 
cent. it is not surprising that the Loan was over- 
subscribed about twelve times and we understand 
that a considerable number of transfers have taken 
place from Consols into the new stock which 
yields about £3 3s. per cent. with of course equal 
security. The provision made by the Bank to 
enable the bona-fide investor to obtain direct benefit 
on his application is very commendable and the 
result is seen in the preferential allotment received 
by those applicants willing to pay in full immedi- 
ately. The authorities are well advised to proceed 
cautiously in the introduction of changes in procedure, 
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but there are doubtless many small investors who 
would be inconvenienced to provide the whole of the 
purchase money at short notice, and we suggest that 
it may be found possible in the future to assist this 
class of investor by accepting his application endorsed 


by a banker or by a firm of stockbrokers of standing as | 


a guarantee that the application is in respect of an 
investment. The Bank of England is again to be con- 


gratulated on the promptitude with which the deposit | 


moneys ‘vere returned after the lists were closed—a 
matter of considerable importance at the present time 
when the payments on account of revenue absorb so 
much of the market funds. 

The American market has had an eventful week, and 
has well sustained its reputation for sudden and, we 
may add, unreasoning, movements in prices. The 
collapse of Mr. Sully in the cotton market did not resu!t 
in any sustained heavy fall in the price of cotton and to 
a certain extent this bears out his contention that the 
high prices have not been the result so much from 
speculation in a ‘‘ bull” movement as from an increased 
demand and short supply of the commodity. The failure 
has not apparently adversely affected other markets in 
America, and the statement that no further actions would 
be taken under the Sherman Act together with the 
announcement of the distribution of the assets of the 
Northern Securities Company was the signal for a 
general rise in railroad stocks, more especially Unions 
Southern Pacifics and Atchisons. 

The South African mining market still struggles 
against an adverse fate, and the law of averages 
alone would tempt one to believe that its tale of mis- 
fortune is well nigh complete. The improvement in 
prices, which would doubtless have taken place after 
the division in the House of Commons on the vote of 
censure, was checked by the announcement of outbreak 
of plague at Johannesburg. It is true that the scourge 
has not penetrated to the Kaffir compounds at the 
mines and the prompt action taken by the authorities 
is reassuring, but we think a mistake has been made 
in not accepting the services of Professor Simpson. 
The knowledge that a specialist of such authority and 
experience was engaged in directing operations would 
have been comforting to Europeans and natives alike, 
for his services at Cape Town during the recent 
outbreak are well known throughout South Africa. 
However the market has been comparatively steady 
and in certain specialities there has been an improve- 
ment, Transvaal Estates and Development shares re- 
ferred to by us in last week’s issue having been specially 
good in consequence of further cable advices that the 
*‘blue ground” continues at 200 feet, the depth now 
reached. 

To those who are inclined for something with greater 
possibilities than can be derived from an investment in 
the outcrop and first row deep levels of the Central 
Rand, the work now being quietly carried out in the 
Eastern and Western portions may be studied with 
advantage. The theories consistently advocated by 
Dr. Hatch appear to be borne out by the latest advices 
of the result of the borings by the Western Rand 
Estates Company on their farm Gemboksfontein. The 
shares, which are well held, have maintained a steady 
position at about 1} for some time past and should not 
be lost sight of with any renewal of activity in the 
general market. 


INSURANCE “FOR THE IGNORANT”.* 


By THE IGNORANT. 

NSURANCE, and especially Life assurance as 
practised in this country, is conducted with such 
scrupulous integrity and fairness that it is necessary to 
make a protest against a book by Mr. A. J. Wilson 
which has just been published. He tells us that “it is 
written by an outsider mainly for the ignorant”. Such 
a work might be quite useful if the author were 
acquainted with the subject and if the ignorant would 
take the trouble to read it. The prevailing note of 
the book is indiscriminate denunciation. Referring 
to an office which gives a surrender value that the 
author considers inadequate he calls its conduct ‘little 


***The Business of Insurance.” By A. J. Wilson. ~ London : 
Methuen. 1904. 2:5. 6a. 


better than highway robbery”; but then the author 
arrives at his ideas of surrender values by estimating 
that the average cost of insurance protection is 10 per 
cent. of the average annual premium, and that the 
balance, after deduction of expenses, should be accu- 
mulated at compound interest and returned to the 
policy-holder. The actual net cost of insurance pro- 
tection is much more nearly 50 per cent. than ro per 
cent., which makes a vast difference in the amounts that 
can be paid for surrender. 

Probably the ignorant reader, for whom the book is 
intended, will only be able to gather from it two 
definite expressions of opinion; one is that you must 
take your policy with an office whose head office is in 
the United Kingdom, and the other is to avoid any 
company which spends more than 16 per cent. of the 
premium income for commission and expenses. These 
maxims illustrate the folly of laying down hard and 
fast rules for guidance in such a matter. The first 
would preclude an annuitant from obtaining the best 
terms compatible with perfect security, and the second 
would keep a policy-holder from effecting assurance 
with two of the best British offices whose policies give 
unsurpassed, and in some cases unequalled, results. The 
author admits that the cost of new business ought to 
be taken into account in estimating the expenditure 
of a Life office but he fails to say how this can be 
done, or to mention that the results of doing so are 
given in Whitaker’s Almanack and elsewhere. In 
some conspicuous cases the extent of the new business 
entirely nullifies the author’s second maxim. 

The fact is the author is entirely unacquainted with 
both the theory and the practice of Life assurance. 
He has for instance heard the word ‘‘ loading”, and 
refers to it as the proportion of premiums absorbed in 
commission and expenses, instead of the proportion 
set aside for future expenses and profits, with the 
result that he entirely misunderstands the working of 
an important source of surplus. He has much to say 
about Endowment Assurance policies, under which the 
sum assured is paid on the attainment of a given age, 
or at death if prior. He calls these policies endow- 
ments, and describes them as such, since he makes no 
mention of the sum assured being payable at death 
should it occur before the agreed age. The only place 
in which they are approximately correctly described is 
in a chapter supplied by a friend when the author was 
‘* doubtful as to my [his| ability to set forth all the facts ”. 

No mention is made of Life assurance by limited 
premiums, under which the sum assured is payable 
only at death. Theimportant Discounted Bonus system 
is quite erroneously described, and even when wander- 
ing into insurance history he makes such mistakes as 
saying that the Amicable was taken over by the Hand- 
in-Hand. But perhaps the most objectionable feature 
of the book is the unqualified abuse. Charging an 
extra premium for invalid lives is described as ‘‘ a heavy 
annual robbery”: industrial insurance companies are 
said to ‘‘trade upon the complete ignorance of their 
victims”. Being ignorant of recent developments in 
America he classes Fraternal insurance with Assess- 
ment insurance, calling them both ‘pure delusions”. 
When he says that ‘‘ alien offices may be said to live 
by robbing the poor” because of the small surrender 
values which they give he is evidently referring to the 
American companies, whose terms for surrender have 
for many years past been on an exceptionally liberal 
scale, and are given in detail on every policy. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Seattle, Washington, 19 February, 1904. 
Sir,—In this far corner of the world the home papers 
have a double welcome and interest, but I think that 
your criticism of America and the Americans is some- 
times harsh and unjust. Let me premise that I have 
no patience with some of your contemporaries who 
are afflicted with the ‘‘cacoéthes Americanendi”. 
Americans are not almighty and infallible, and the 
deifying process is a source of jest to them and of 
shame to all true Britons. It would be unfair to judge 
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the British nation by, say, the Irish members, it is 
equally unfair to stigmatise the American nation on 
account of a few insignificant, but noisy, demagogues, 
who certainly do not represent feeling here. 

America is a business nation and does conduct her 
national affairs on a business footing, so does England. 
Take the Alaskan question, of which so much is heard. 
In this city, being more directly interested, feeling ran 
higher than in any other part of the States, and yet I 
failed to see anything unreasonable in the attitude. The 
common argument ran thus :—The title is obscure, our 
claim is at any rate as good as the British claim, we 
have occupied and administered the territory for years 
and would in all probability have continued to do so 
unmolested but for the value our labour proved to exist 
in a land previously considered worthless. We will 
not give up the fruit of our labour. Had the positions 
been reversed, and had England failed to have pursued 
her claim with an equal ardour, all her sons would have 
been ashamed of her. If America ‘fails to make 
good” she ‘‘ takes her medicine”, England used to do 
so, I hope she is not going to fall away. 

Sentiment, however, is by no means lacking, and 
there is a very real and solid friendship felt throughout 
America for the British nation, and individuals see 
instances of it daily. For instance, last week I attended 
the usual entertainment in the Grand Opera House and 
in the course of the performance the band played ‘‘ The 
Soldiers of the Queen”. This was enthusiastically 
encored, and afterwards ‘‘ The Maple Leaf for Ever” 
was equally well received; in fact they were the only 
items that caused any special demonstration. I enclose 
an article from this morning’s ‘' P.-I.” (the Seattle 
‘* Post-Intelligencer ”), the most influential paper in the 
North-West, which deserves reproduction. 

As a British-born American I know that I am stating 
the experience of thousands when I say that I felt it no 
treason to my native land to take the oath of allegiance 
to this country, no severing of old ties, and I feel it no 
lack of loyalty to my adopted country to still retain 
that deep love and pride in my native land which is the 
birthright of all Britons. Were it otherwise I would 
indeed lament ‘‘1 am become a stranger unto my 
brethren, even an alien unto my mother’s children”. 
It is useless to keep alive old animosities, the causes 
for which have long ceased to exist, and I hope that 
Englishmen will soon learn to take a sane view of these 
people who, like themselves, ‘‘ are neither children nor 
gods, but men in a world of men”. 

Yours truly, JoHN GRAHAM. 

[Our correspondent, having made an exchange of 
countries, is naturally anxious to make the best of his 
bargain. In such a case patriotism has no place. We 
have never made any complaint against Americans 
desiring to get their own way in Alaska or rejoicing 
that they have gotit. But we cannot find in the 
deliberate ‘‘ loading ” of the Alaska Commission with 
two avowed and extreme partisans as representatives of 
the United States by President Roosevelt, in the face of 
his treaty obligation to appoint ‘‘ learned and impartial 
jurists”, any evidence of special friendship for this 
country. No government in the world but that of the 
United States would have dared thus to outrage diplo- 
matic correctness. Wecannot accept American singing 
lish music-hall songs as a valuable set off.—Eb. 


“THE TWO VOICES.” 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
20 March. 

Sir,—Lord Rosebery’s allusion to ‘‘two voices, 
feebly bleating voices”, referred probably as you inti- 
mate to Wordsworth-cum-Stephen. But in constant 
allusions to ‘‘ two voices” in the Government, by Liberal 
politicians in previous speeches, I think Tennyson’s 
poem of ‘‘ The Two Voices” was in their minds and I 
have wondered often that some political quoter has not 
proceeded to apply to the Government the persistent 
question in that poem, of ‘‘ the still small voice ” : 


‘* Thou art so full of misery, 
Were it not better not to be?” 


Yours truly, 
B. BROOKSBANK. 


BOOKS OF TO-DAY—THEIR WEIGHT. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
20 March, 1904. 
Sir,—I have hoped for a long time that some 
influential person would raise a cry of protest against 
the excessive weight of books, as published nowadays— 
more especially in the case of illustrated books of travel. 
I read a favourable critique in your, or other influen- 
tial columns, of a book—and when it comes from my 
lending library it proves to be so heavy that it is an 
absolute labour to hold it up for reading and the book 
goes away practically unread. Can this excessive 
weight be necessary ? Cannot our publishers do as 
their forerunners did and give us books of a convenient 
weight? Or, if they cannot, would your reviewers 
kindly add to their notices of a book a note of its 
weight in tons and cwt., so that we might order books 
within the powers of our biceps ? 
Faithfully yours, 
W. H. 


THE USE OF “AN”. 
To the Editor of the SatrurpAay REVIEW. 


The Oaks, Botley, Hampshire, 
20 March, 1904. 

Si1r,—May I venture upon a small addition to some 
correspondence which has appeared in the SATURDAY 
Review on the appropriate uses of the two forms of 
our indefinite article ‘‘a” and ‘‘an”? I think that the 
root of the question lies in the origin of our indefinite 
article—which I am inclined to attribute to the intro- 
duction of French words, Norman or later, into our 
very composite language. It should be noticed that 
our shorter form ‘‘a” is not now generally—and fifty 
years ago I think never was—pronounced as ‘‘ay”, 
but hada very indefinite sound, more nearly approach- 
ing to ‘‘ah”, and still more nearly approaching to the 
sound of the French ‘‘ un”, with its very imperfectly 
sounded ‘‘n”, as in ‘‘un sabre” ; which may perhaps 
be more fully shown by citing a few parallel examples, 
a balloon—un ballon ; a dolphin—un dauphin ; a falcon 
—un faucon, &c. In like manner our longer form 
‘fan” is generally given with a very indistinct evolu- 
tion of the sound of the written vowel, and with much 
more resemblance to the sound of the French article—- 
as in an abbot—un abbé; an heir—un héritier; an 
object—un objet. I therefore think that rules cannot 
be properly laid down for the use of ‘‘a” and ‘‘an” 
without taking cognisance of their derivation by us 
from the French, and the rules which usage established 
among them centuries ago. 

I am, yours truly, 
R. Lrinpsay. 


THE WORST THREE TAGS. 
To the Editor of the SarurpDAy REVIEW. 


Sir,—In the course of some years’ experience on a 
local newspaper I have noticed that both writers and 
speakers find certain hackneyed phrases of service in 
avoiding the truth; and I think that it would at least 
make for sincerity if they could be debarred from using 
these three tags :—‘‘ This is as it should be.” ‘The 
right man in the right place.” ‘‘ Second to none.” 

Am I not a favourite for the prize ? 

Yours faithfully, 
BINOCULAR.” 


MATTHEW ARNOLD’S STANDARDS. 
To the Editor of the SarurDAY REVIEW. 


Poole, Dorset, 20 March. 

Sir,—Mr. Maurice Baring may well betray polite 
surprise at the discovery that anyone who can appre- 
ciate Matthew Arnold’s best work or apprehend his 
principles of criticism should fail to realise that Crabbe 
is a very great writer. Was it not Thomas Shaw of 
Cambridge who spoke of Crabbe’s ‘‘ peculiar and 
powerful genius”, and has there been any first-class 
critic of literature, well acquainted with the life of 
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English country towns and villages, who has attempted 
to shake Crabbe’s pedestal ? 
I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
HERBERT H. STURMER. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Queen’s Club Gardens, 20 March, 1904. 

Sir,—Does not Mr. Maurice Baring take up the stick 
wrong end first? A writeris naturally and very properly 
sensitive to anything like a charge of plagiarism; but the 
main issues arise—not on the question whether literary 
usage obliged him to ‘‘quote” Matthew Arnold’s 
standards when applying them to Crabbe, but whether 
Crabbe could bear to have them applied to him ‘‘ with 
enthusiasm” at all. That they should have been so 
applied, and that this application of them should 

rovoke no comment from students of Arnold: that 
Seaton other things with which he is not concerned) 
I ventured to think surprising as leading to the con- 
clusion that fewer people than one supposed read 
Arnold. But of course it leads equally to various other 
conclusions: for example, to the amiable one that, 
poetry being so little read, any recommendation to read 
any poetry—even Crabbe’s ; and his, even by invoking 
Arnold’s standards in praise of it—should be allowed 
to pass without comment. I like to think that this is 
the true explanation of the matter, believing as I do 
that Arnold has, amongst your readers, many friends 
vastly more worthy than I to say a word in his honour. 

Mr. Baring, however, thinks a better explanation of 
the matter is that the words ‘‘inevitableness” and 
‘* natural magic” having ‘‘ become part of the English 
language”, their use ‘‘ excites no surprise”. But they 
have always been part of the English language ; and 
the ordinary use of them is certainly not calculated to 
provoke surprise. We may talk freely of the inevitable- 
ness of a railway accident and of the natural magic of, 
say, Miss Marie Lloyd, without provoking comment ; 
and if Mr. Baring used the words in this way only he 
was quite at liberty to apply them to whom or what- 
soever he pleased. But surely it is a different thing 
when he comes to speak of poetry? Here the words 
have a meaning stamped upon them by a great critic 
of poetry, so that any other critic of poetry when he 
uses them, or any reader of poetic criticism when he 
comes across them, is bound to ask himself whether 
the work to which they are applied satisfies the mean- 
ing they have acquired by use in poetic criticism. To 
readers of Arnold at least, I think the distinction will 
be clear. 

Well, then, in which sense did Mr. Baring use them ? 
If in the ordinary sense, as ‘‘part of the English 
language”, he was bound, I think, to re-define them 
when he applied them to poetry. But if in Arnold’s 
sense (the ‘‘inevitableness” of Wordsworth’s best 
work ; the lack of it in Goethe’s ; the ‘‘ natural magic ” 
of Keats’), he was equally bound to ‘‘ acknowledge ” 
their source. And by ‘‘ acknowledge” I did not mean 
the academic trifle of putting them in ‘‘ quotes”. I 
meant the larger acknowledgment of showing that 
the qualities which he discerned in Crabbe and 
which he named “ inevitableness” and ‘natural 
magic’”’ were the qualities which Arnold distinguished 
by the same names in greater poets than Crabbe. 
Mr. Baring doubts ‘‘ whether Arnold would have 
acquiesced in Mr. Weekes’ definition of Crabbe as a 
third-rate Wordsworth”. It was not intended as a 
“‘ definition” ; but he is quite right to pull me up. 
Matthew Arnold cared too much for poets and poetry 
to apply that sort of criticism to them; and it’ was 
perhaps a little discourteous by way of comment in 
blame of what another writer was intent on praising. 
But will some more worthy reader of Arnold tell us 
what he did say of Crabbe? My memory prompts me 
that he mentions Crabbe somewhere; and though I 
have spent a pleasant hour this morning turning over 
his unindexed books I cannot find the passage. What 
Crabbe’s five contemporaries and Tennyson thought 
of Crabbe is too large a question for discussion here ; 
but I am sorry not to be in the same critical boat with 
Edward Fitzgerald. 

Thanking you for your hospitality, 

I am, Sir, yours &c., CHARLES WEEKES. 


REVIEWS. 


HIBERNIA PLACATA. 


‘‘Treland in the New Century.” By the Right Hon. 
Sir Horace Plunkett. London: Murray. 1904. 
55. net. 


1. Irish Department of Agriculture and Technical 

Instruction is far more human than most Govern- 
ment offices, and its Vice-President, who might well be 
called its only begetter, has taken a step from which 
most officials would shrink. He has embodied his 
ideas on Irish affairs in a book, which will be as neces- 
sary to students of Ireland as Lord Milner’s volume has 
been to those interested in Egypt. Sir Horace Plunkett 
comes of an old Irish stock (for even if the Plunketts 
are Norse, they have been goo years in the island), two 
branches of which are Roman Catholic. Heredity 
safeguards him from the ordinary prejudices of Irish 
Unionists. For the last fifteen years he has been 
working at the reorganisation of Irish agriculture and 
industries, travelling through the country, examining 
practical problems with knowledge gained partly in 
America. He has Parliamentary experience, and he 
knows the worst aspect of his countrymen in their 
capacity of free and enlightened electors. In his 
economic campaigns he has received at times the most 
amazing abuse—(he was once implored by a local news- 
paper to ‘‘ cease his hellish work” !)—but has enlisted 
in the service of Ireland clergymen of both churches, 
politicians (a few) of all parties, landowners, pro- 
fessional men, schoolmasters, business men, farmers, 
and at least one poet. He must know Ireland and the 
Irish with an intimacy to which few have attained. 
And now he has written a book which should be a 
revelation to those who wish to learn. We are not at 
all sure how the book will be taken in Ireland. It is 
very frank, and Irishmen sometimes resent frankness 
in the printed word most vehemently when they are 
willing to admit in conversation that the printed word 
is perfectly true. But the book will strengthen its 
author’s position in the minds of thinking people. It 
will, for instance, dispel a notion existing in some 
quarters that Sir Horace is a visionary who sees Irish 
questions in a roseate light, for the second half of his 
book is a plain statement of difficulties—many of them 
wantonly unnecessary—largely overcome by patience, 
while the first part is a careful analysis ot the Irish 
national character and its political and social con- 
sequences. If he is an optimist, it is not for want 
of acquaintance with the seamy side of Irish life. 

We have often had occasion to refer in this Review 
to the work of Sir Horace Plunkett and his helpers, and 
need not now go over old ground. But it is interesting 
to read a reformer’s account of his own labours. The 
new industrial programme has been developed quietly 
since 1889 by means of the Irish Agricultural Organisa- 
tion Society and kindred agencies. In 1896 Mr. Plunkett, 
then a Unionist M.P., got together a Recess Com- 
mittee (which neither Mr. Justin McCarthy nor Colonel 
Saunderson would join) of Irishmen of various views to 
consider the industrial problem, and in 1899 Mr. Gerald 
Balfour established the new Department on the lines 
suggested by the unanimous report of that Committee. 

The Department is in close touch with the County 
Councils, and its value is generally recognised. Butat 
first the attempt to leave the beaten track aroused fury 
in both political parties. A Conservative hobnobbing 
with rebels! An insidious aristocrat trying to seduce 
Irishmen from Home Rule by illusory co-operative 
schemes! ‘*Such an individual”, writes Sir Horace, 
‘*is regarded as a mere intruder who does not know 
the rules of the game, and he is treated by the leading 
players on both sides like a dog in a tennis-court”’. 
The farmers distrusted each other and everyone else. 
The town of Rathkeale insisted that its butter ‘‘ must 
be made on Nationalist principles, or it shan’t be made 
at all”! One projected creamery had to be abandoned 
because its water supply “‘ passed through a conduit 
lined with cement originally purchased from a man who 
now occupied a farm from which another had been 
evicted”. But the new movement pegged away steadily. 
‘*A very eloquent political speaker” who was engaged 
‘‘gave to the propaganda a relish which my prosaic 
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economics altogether lacked. The Nationalist band 
sometimes came out to meet him. We all know the 
efficiency of the drum in politics and religion, but it 
seemed to me a little out of place in economics ”. 
Gradually people came to see that there was at least no 
sinister motive in the new movement. Many Roman 
Catholic priests have thrown themselves into its work. 
Belfast manufacturers have come to feel that the im- 
provement of rural life in Munster is a matter in 
which they are concerned. The Irish language revival 
enthusiasts have also worked hard in the industrial 
movement. Even malevolent critics (of whom many 
remain) have had to change their ground. Sir Horace 
has too much humour and kindliness to pay undue 
attention to attacks, but he might with advantage have 
gone into the only serious criticism of the creamery 
system, the argument often advanced that by sweep- 
ing away the small dairies it removes the necessity for 
skilled labour in the farms, and tends to impoverish 
the young stock, which can no longer be reared with- 
out the purchase of feeding stuff. [he calf, if his diet 
has to be changed, profits by the improvement in 
veterinary knowledge fostered by the Department, but 
the vanishing dairymaid deserved consideration. The 
steadily decreasing demand for labour in rural Ireland 
presents avery serious and difficult problem. But it is 
quite certain that large creameries afford the only 
method by which the small Irish farmers can keep their 
market, and that the diffusion of scientific methods is 
of advantage to the country at large. 

We have reversed the order of the book, and taken 
the ‘‘ practical” portion first, because in it are to be 
found the credentials which establish the value of the 
‘‘theoretical”’ section. In this the author considers 
the old misunderstanding between the two nations, the 
influence of politics and of religion on Irish life, the pre- 
sent state of Irish education, and similar topics. Some 
of his remarks are refreshingly paradoxical. When the 
Land League had got rural Ireland in its grip, paralysing 
independent action and honest dealing to an extent 
which no mere visitor could realise, we doubt whether 
anyone but Sir Horace Plunkett would have conceived 
the idea that its success proved that Kelts might yet be 
got to co-operate in a useful common policy. And yet 
the idea is sound. This predatory movement did in a 
way prove the possibility of making Irish rustics com- 
bine, at the cost of individual sacrifice, for public 
objects if their enthusiasm could be roused, though the 
extensive employment of outrage made it doubtful how 
far the League, after its inception, continued to be a 
genuine voluntary movement. Sir Horace does not 
allude to the lowering for a generation of standards of 
conduct in rural Ireland which is due to the successes 
of the Land League. Again, the incidents which 
followed the downfall of Parnell produced in most 
observers a mere sense of hopelessness at the insta- 
bility of the Irish character. But Sir Horace maintains 
—and we believe he is right— that ‘‘thought upon the 
problems of national progress broadened and deepened, 
in a manner little understood by those who knew 
Ireland from without, and, indeed, by many of those 
accounted wise among the observers from within. Was 
the realisation of a distinctive national existence, many 
began to ask themselves, to be for ever dependent upon 
the fortunes of a political campaign?” Only an acute 
and sympathetic observer would have discovered that 
such a question was being asked. For thinking is 
done very quietly in Ireland, where public speaking 
has, as a rule, no more connexion with political 
thought than a Drury Lane pantomime has with the 
drama. 

The examination of the Roman Catholic Church in 
its influence on secular life forms one of the most 
important chapters in the book, and readers will find 
several misconceptions about Irish priests quietly 
corrected. Sir Horace bears well-deserved testimony 
to the general absence of religious bigotry in Roman 
Catholic Ireland. He has found ‘that it is no dis- 
advantage to a man to be a Protestant in Irish political 
life”. The Keltic Irish are certainly not bigoted in 
religion, just as they are not cruel in temperament, but 
they can be easily moved to repudiation of their better 
natures by organisations which appcal to their pre- 
dominant sentiment, their memory of fast injustice. 


In this lies the mischief of the new ‘‘ Catholic Associa- 
tion ”—just mentioned in this book—which is fostered 
by at least one Bishop in spite of Dr. Walsh’s very 
utilitarian condemnation, and which deliberately aims 
at the revival and maintenance in private life of sectarian 
animosity. 

We commend the remarks on University education 
to those who are willing to give Ireland any concession 
in this province except the one she wants. But it is im- 
possible here to touch on the various interesting matters 
discussed in the book. Perhaps the most valuable 
feature in the whole volume is the examination of the 
new spirit of self-help struggling to the birth in Ireland, 
‘* the opinion—rapidly growing for the last dozen years 
—that great as is the responsibility of England for the 
state ot Ireland, still greater is the responsibility of 
Irishmen”. Old-fashioned Nationalists were so deeply 
impressed by such features in the history of their 
country as the trade-restrictions of the eighteenth 
century that their one idea was to worry England, 
partly in revenge, partly in the half-unconscious con- 
viction that only England could undo the old mischief. 
Thus there grew up a most repulsive spirit, which 
delighted on the one hand in parading and exaggerating 
the poverty and helplessness of Ireland, and on the 
other in rhapsodising over the virtues of Irishmen and 
the brutality of the Saxon. So far as this spirit repre- 
sented sincere conviction, its aim was to secure the 
millennium by mere legislation. It so completely 
captured Mr. Gladstone that he tried to propagate its 
pernicious teaching in England. To-day one can find 
very many ardent Nationalists, whose notions of history 
are perhaps as biassed as their fathers’ were, but who 
have made up their minds that Ireland can never prosper 
until Irishmen work hard instead of concentrating their 
minds exclusively on politics. This spirit is not yet, 
unfortunately, the dominant one, but that it has made 
its actual progress is due very largely to Sir Horace 
Plunkett. 

The State during the last century did a good deal of 
pauperising work with the best intentions. The new 
policy insists on self-help as a condition to State aid. 
It would be most unwise to minimise the practical 
difficulties, but English observers (unless they ex- 
aggerate the actual achievement of the industrial 
movement) are likely to see in Ireland nothing but 
poverty and industrial depression, since they neces- 
sarily compare the country with England or Scotland 
of to-day, and not with the Ireland of twenty years ago. 
But the Irish farmers—who of course grumble habitu- 
ally like other farmers—are realising that Government 
is affording new and strange facilities to the enter- 
prising. And so we hear no more of ‘‘hellish work”, 
but find the farmer telegraphing with confidence to his 
best friend, the Department in Dublin, ‘‘ Al the pigs 
about here is dyin in showers. Send down a Vit at 
oncet”’! 


THREE SIDES OF THE TRANSVAAL. 


‘*The African Colony: Studies in the Reconstruction.” 
By Jobn Buchan. London: Blackwood. 1903. 
I5s. net. 

N R. BUCHAN’S justification for a new book on 

South Africa is excellently summarised at the 
end of his preface. ‘‘It may be easier for a man 
coming fresh to a new world to judge it correctly than 
for those inhabitants of that older world on whose 
wreckage the new is built.” At any rate the opinions 
of such a man are worth setting forth, provided that 
he has taken pains to learn what he can of the older 
world. ‘*The African Colony” is at least not the 
work of a globe-trotter (a person far more likely to 
wreck the Empire some day than the proverbial cavalry 
subaltern). Its author has served for three years 
under Lord Milner in the task of reconstruction, and, 
though his book is completely unofficial, its statements 
and verdicts are not the casual observations of an in- 

telligent journalist, who pins out his discoveries like a 

row of butterflies, but the concise expression of exact 

knowledge. Hardly of profound knowledge, for three 
busy years will not enable a critic to sound the 
depths. Mr. Buchan, however, realises what many 
good men miss, that South African history, like its 
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geography, possesses essential unity; that it is not 
well to presume on that truth, since the country is now 
in the melting-pot: finally, that the South African 
colonist knows what he is talking about, and must not 
be assumed to have lapsed into barbarism because he 
sometimes looks at facts, which home-keeping men 
have never discovered, in a manner distasteful to homely 
wits. 

The book is a little disjointed, somewhat too miscel- 
laneous to be classified. The first section is given up 
to historical sketches, the second to ‘‘travel notes”, 
the third to a discussion on the present political situa- 
tion in the Transvaal. The author has chosen to figure 
as a literary Cerberus, and those who linger on the 
threshold may be in doubt which head to approach. 
The wise reader will elect to be a whole-dogger. If 
one is to gauge the value of a man’s views on very 
complicated questions at issue in a distant country, it is 
an advantage to be allowed to see how he treats past 
events—which by this time ought to be dimly known to 
the public—and what he has to say of the physical 
aspect of the land. But a new writer who essays to be 
his own Theal, his own Gordon-Cumming (for Mr. 
Buchan has the sportsman’s eye), and his own Bryce— 
with a difference—must recognise that he has set himself 
a difficult task. The danger of writing a book containing 
matter to interest everybody is that nobody may think 
it indispensable. The readers who like good descrip- 
tions may shrink from the facts of the labour question : 
the practical man—always specially suspicious of an 
author with a style—wanting to hear about the mines 
may distrust our informant who knows so much about 
the sixteenth-century Portuguese and can describe the 
Wood Bush so picturesquely. Mr. Buchan, after all, 
has taken the best course: he has written his book in 
his own way, and since he happens to partake of the 
somewhat diverse natures of the essayist, the sportsman, 
and the administrator, the public will be all the better 
for opening their eyes a little wider than the average 
writer on African matters suggests. 

Criticism of the historical section would be obvious 
and rather unnecessary. We are glad to see a tribute 
to the Portuguese, because English writers have been 
systematically unfair to our old allies. Because Lourenco 
Marques is managed in as unbusinesslike a way as the 
London streets, because the mixed blood of Goa and 
Mozambique is to-day more in evidence than the 
Portuguese gentleman-adventurer, few Englishmen 
have taken the trouble to consider the amazing record 
of the men who anticipated our Elizabethans. The 
Boer, on the other hand, cannot complain that he has 
been overlooked by our writers. He has been idealised 
by that section of the English nation which he would 
most heartily despise, the sentimentalists who have 
never had a gun in their hands or a horse between their 
knees. He has been libelled by music-hall patriots. 
He has of late been most fairly judged by the men who 
have met him and fought him. Mr. Buchan writes of 
him briskly and with judgment, and we commend for 
consideration his very sound remark that the Boer, 
that mighty hunter, is seen at his worst in sport. On 
the native he is much more superficial, and he has a 
dangerous trick of generalising on the Bantu, that 
extensive race which includes such diverse types as 
the Zulu and the Bechuana. 

But the political problem—which claims half the 
present volume—is the topic of most pressing interest. 
Mr. Buchan’s chapter on Johannesburg is candid and 
amusing. The town has not had much intelligent 
criticism, and in its corporate capacity it is—not un- 
naturally—‘‘touchy”. His general estimate of the 
future of the Transvaal is perhaps excessively cheerful, 
but he always gives his reasons. The labour question 


is treated with most refreshing common sense, and, 
since many worthy citizens seem to imagine that the | 
Transvaal wishes to import Chinese more from a per- 
verse desire to make Mongolians miserable than for the | 
less recondite purpose of doing its own necessary work 
efficiently, we trust that it will be widely read. It is 
interesting to learn that Van Riebeck desired to import 
Chinese to the Cape in 1653. The Dutch did introduce 
a great many ‘‘ Malays” from Java, and the Asiatics 
have justified their presence as fishermen and gardeners. | 
But the Cape was then a sparsely peopled wilderness. 


The importation of indentured Indian labourers for the 
Natal plantations—the coolies being obliged to return 
at the end of their term—might very well have received 
more attention in the book. The point that this system 
exists should be impressed upon such ignorant moralists 
as Sir Henry Fowler. Mr. Buchan is no fanciful con- 
stitution-maker, but what he has to say on intercolonial 
relations and the existing genus of a federal system 
deserves attention. His views on the Army question 
are especially interesting, and he might have supple- 
mented his account of the anomalous relations between 
the imperial and local armed forces by some reference 
to the chaos which Mr. Merriman caused in Sir Bartle 
Frere’s time. 

We have already had several descriptions of South 
Africa since the war, but the present book seems to us 
likely to be of more permanent value than its com- 
panions; for it is a careful examination of the ele- 
ments out of which the future South Africa must 
be built. It does not, perhaps, discount sufficiently 
the speculative character of much African enterprise. 
The Transvaal would be quite an easy country to 
govern if the mines were owned by people who only 
wanted to dig out the gold and not to traffic in shares. 
The essential difficulty is that South African finance— 
and therefore South African industry—is so largely 
dependent upon operations in London and Paris. All 
industry stagnates unless the mimes prosper, and the 
prosperity of the mines is not merely a matter of how 
much gold they contain and how easily it can be 
extracted, but very largely of how far the poorer mines 
are over-capitalised. Ultimately, of course, the 
questions should be very nearly identical, but many 
things obscure the identity. 


THE HARD-BITTEN SPORTSMAN. 


‘*The Hunting Library”: Vol. II. ‘‘ Fox Hunting in 
the Shires.” By T. F. Dale. Vol. Ill. ‘*The 
Master of Hounds. By G. F. Underhill. London: 
Grant Richards. 1903. 7s. 6d. each. 

‘** Points of the Horse.” By Captain Hayes. London : 
Hurst and Blackett. 1904. 3545. 

‘* Eighty Years’ Reminiscences.” By Colonel Anstruther 
Thomson. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1904. 
21s. 

‘‘Horses, Guns, and Dogs.” By J. Otho Paget and 
others. London: Allen. 1903. 6s. 

BS Rage is surely one of the strangest hunting seasons 

on record. There is no parallel, we believe, to 
the fact that at least four first-class packs have stopped 
hunting owing to the deep state of the country The 

Quorn, Pytchley, the Grafton and the Cheshire have 

cancelled their fixtures for the time being, while, even 

in High Leicestershire Mr. Fernie has not been out 
every hunting day. All honour to the masters 
of these hounds, who, in spite of great tempta- 
tion, have wisely considered the farmers and saved 
the country from very serious damage. There is 
time during this enforced idleness to read several books 
on Hunting and Horses and among them to notice, 
first, “‘ Vol. II. of the Hunting Library,” with which 
we are disappointed. Though practical enough in 
some respects, it tells us nothing new, and the histories 
of the various packs, which it deals with, lack interest. 
The book seems to be written for those who know 
next to nothing of hunting, horses or hounds, and 
we should strongly advise these and also others 
who are not very well off, to avoid beginning 
their education at Melton. It seems strange to see 
such a misprint as ‘‘ Masters” for ‘‘ Musters” in a book 
on hunting (the error is also repeated in the index) ; 
while Catmore should be Catmose. The author while 
giving the origin of Burbidge’s Cover does not tell us 
how the equally famous Sherbrooke Cover was made. 

It was planted by a Nottinghamshire squire called 

Sherbrooke, a contemporary of the sixth Duke of 

Rutland, as a token of gratitude for the sport he had 

enjoyed with the Duke’s hounds. With reference to 

ladies in the hunting-field we heard a rather neat thing 
said the other day. Someone asked whether there had 
been a big field at a certain meet and the reply wes 

‘Oh yes, a big field and quite a nice sprinklirg 
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of men.” Mr. Dale had perhaps heard this and so 


wrote his chapter on ‘ Ladies in the Shires”. The | 


chapter on ‘‘ Dress and Equipment” is all right in its 


way, but the writer fails to give the would-be sports- | 


man any advice on the subject of dress. Perhaps 
it is as well. 
them quite good. 

The ‘‘ Master of Hounds” by G. F. Underhill is 
Vol. III. of the Hunting Library. It is indeed sad to 
think the author died before the whole of the proofs 
of his work were revised. This is the more to be 
regretted as we cannot help thinking that, had he 
lived, the book would have been more interesting, more 
complete and more accurate. His first chapter on 
Modern Fox Hunting very naturally begins with a dis- 
sertation on ‘‘ Capping ”, and this subject is referred to 
again later on. There are no doubt many excellent 
reasons why the system should have been instituted, 
and, apart from the unpleasantness attached to the 
office of collector, it ought to have been carried into 
effect without serious friction; but the fact remains 
that it has not been a success, and, as a substitute, 
the Grafton have now issued a very stringent order 
as to subscriptions, £35 as a minimum and /5 a 
day after the first day. If this can be carried out, all 
dangers should be eliminated. The remarks on shoot- 
ing syndicates are singularly ill-advised. We know of 
no case in which farmers have not been liberally 
treated in the matter of presents of game. The 
letter from the gamekeeper here quoted is not 
answered for the very good reason that it is quite 
unanswerable. One could wish that the author had 
been more correct in stating that the number of 
foxhuntiog volunteers for the Imperial Yeomanry, 
during the Boer war, was so great that the difficulty 
was in the selection. Commanding officers could tell 
a different tale. The chapter on Famous Masters of 
Hounds is singularly disappointing. The author says 
there may be sins of omission and asks pardon for 
them, but the sins are so great and so many that this 
pardon will not be very readily granted. To leave out 
such masters of the art as Mr. George Lane-Fox, 
Lord Macclesfield, Mr. J. C. Musters, Sir Richard 
Sutton, Mr. Reginald Corbett, Mr. Anstruther Thomson 
and Mr. T. Garth, not to speak of others seems ridicu- 
lous. In a memoir of Assheton Smith, it is mentioned 
that one of his best known hunt servants was Jack 
Shirley, of whom we remember hearing that he was 
seen one day galloping over one of those dreadful mole- 
hill fields in Leicestershire, an open clasp knife in his 
mouth, his reins loose on his horse’s neck, tying a new 
bit of whipcord on his thong. Could indifference to 
danger further go? The pages on Mr. George 
Osbaldeston are fuller of incident and interest. One 
or two things about him may be added to the author’s 
remarks. It is little known that he never owned a 
horse or a hound after he was forty. He was not of 
prepossessing appearance, as may be judged from the 
remark made by an old woman in a field when she saw 
the ‘‘ Squire” who happened to be shooting with Sir 
R. Sutton at Linford. ‘‘Is that a man or a monkey?” 

Colonel Ricardo’s chapter on ‘‘ The Master’s Ex- 
penses” is, we think, the best in the book. We must 
differ from his statement that there has been little 
change in the cost of hunting hounds during the last 
twelve or fourteen years. Indeed Colonel Ricardo 
contradicts himself flatly on page 94 on _ this 
question and again on page 95. On the point 
of damage done by hounds drawing covers before 
they are shot, opinions differ. The master of hounds 
holds one and the shooting tenant another; but it is 
beyond doubt that hounds will absolutely ruin ‘‘a 
shoot”, if the covers are small. The pheasants are 
Scattered over the countryside and do not return. It 
does hunting no good to exaggerate, and though foxes 
and pheasants can be and are shown together, it is 
quite idle to suppose that the former live on black 
beetles and grasshoppers. The author says that the 
Tarporley Hunt Club did not begin hunting till 1770, 
but we find an entry in the club book of 4 November, 
1765, as follows: ‘‘ Mr. John Barry having sent the 
foxhounds to a different place to what was ordered 
and not meeting them himself at that place, was sent 
to Coventry, but returned upon giving six bottles of 


The illustrations are adequate; some of | 


| claret to the hunt”. It is probably quite true that 
no single master of hounds makes a penny out of the 
_ business now; on the contrary, every one of them is 
considerably out of pocket, but we remember hearing 
_ of a certain master of hounds asking for a larger sub- 
| scription. ‘‘I don’t know what more we can do for 
| him, we find him a house in Grosvenor Square”. 
| Dick Christian was probably almost unique, but the 
author seems to have forgotten, if he ever knew, 
Dick Webster of Melton, who was well known 
with the Quorn and the Belvoir in the sixties and 
seventies and was chosen to pilot the Prince of Wales 
(King Edward VII.). Of Whyte Melville, the author tells 
us little. We have never heard that he was a brilliant 
man over a country, very much to the contrary ; but 
he certainly did say to the master, after a season at 
Melton, that in spite of an empty pocket, a ruined 
constitution, and three inferior horses he had enjoyed 
himself immensely. However he always said the right 
thing, as for example, when talking to a lady of large 
dimensions, he said confidentially ‘‘I never admired a 
woman under fifteen stone”. It seems a pity that 
Mr. Underhill did not get a huntsman of greater 
authority and better known than John Scott to 
write the chapter ‘‘ The Huntsman’s Point of View”. 
Of staghounds the author tells us hardly anything. 
He never even mentions Lord Rothschild. The 
chapter on otterhounds is good, but we wish there 
could have been some mention of former masters, 
for instance Rowland Hill, afterwards Lord Hill and 
his brother Geoffrey so well known about twenty- 
five years ago, both of whom, alas! have gone 
to other hunting-grounds. Lastly, we come to the 
Master of Hounds Library. Surely a place here should 
be found for Captain Hayes’ ‘‘ Points of the Horse”, of 
which a third edition is now published by Messrs. Hurst 
and Blackett. It is incomparably the best book on 
the subject which has been written, and is full of in- 
terest from beginning to end. The author knows 
everything about horses worth knowing, and the book 
| should be in the library of all hunting men. The illus- 
trations are admirable. 

| Colonel Anstruther Thomson’s book is wonderfully 
good reading. He must surely have broken a record 
to be eight times master of hounds and write his 
first book at the age of eighty. He makes no pre- 
tension to style and there is rather too much of 
speeches and dinners, but the book should be read. 
The letters from the Crimea, and the description of 
Loch and Parkes’ capture and imprisonment by the 
Chinese are of more than passing interest, while the 
letter of Lord Mar refusing permission to draw his 
coverts is an extraordinary effort and should be read 
to be appreciated. The author’s knowledge of the 
spelling of Highland names is, to say the least, elemen- 
tary. He makes no fewer than three mistakes in about 
150 words. This ignorance in a mere Englishman 
might be pardoned, but we can hardly forgive a 
Scotchman for such lapses. Of his experience as a 
Parliamentary candidate the less said the better. It 
sounds strange to hear of a plucky sportsman retiring 
in the midst of a contest because he thought he would 
be beaten. The book however must not be taken 
seriously. The illustrations are only moderate. 

‘‘Horses, Guns and Dogs” is a book which should 
be given to every boy wishing to become a sports- 
man. Mr. Otho Paget’s chapters on horses are 
in every way quite admirable; we have never come 
across so much good advice in so few pages. Mr. 
Dewar and Mr. A. B. Portman write on shooting and 
we could only wish the chapters were longer. Mr. 
Dewar seems to doubt whether a winged woodcock 
will run. There is no doubt whatever about it, for we 
have known many cases in which they have run for 
hundreds of yards. Mr. Alexander Innes Shand con- 
tributes the chapters on dogs, chatty, cheerful writing 
with many useful hints. He does not mention the 
great drawback to Clumbers—their unwillingness to 
face very thick gorse. The illustrations are as good 
as the text, which is saying a good deal. 

But we must not loiter any longer over the feeding 
troughs, even though they contain literary diet. Let 
us up and away, to sail in the wake of the flying pack 
streaming over the wide pastures. 
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AN ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ANACHRONISM. 


** The Worship of the Dead, or the Origin and Nature 
of Pagan Idolatry and its Bearing upon the Early 
History of Egypt and Babylonia.” By Colonel 
J. Garnier. London: Chapman and Hall. 1904. 
12s. 6d. net. 

OLONEL GARNIER has been born a hundred 
years too late. His big book with its ponderous 

title might have passed muster in an age which 
read Bryant and Sir William Betham and believed 
in Cushites and Arkites; to-day it would be kindest 
to the author to pass it over in silence. The mar- 
vellous theories and etymologies with their farrago 
of false facts which we had imagined were long 
since dead and buried are again dug up and 
paraded for the benefit of a more critical and better- 
informed generation. We seem to be turning over the 
pages of some dusty and half-forgotten volume as once 
more the old names and guesses pass before our eyes— 

Athéna the feminine of the Semitic Adon, Juno ‘‘ derived 

from the Chaldee D’June”, Bacchus who is Bar-Chus, 

et hoc genus omne. Not but that Colonel Garnier has 
endeavoured to give his lucubrations a more modern 
air, by mixing his quotations from Bryant and Faber, 
or from the forgeries which were palmed off on Colonel 

Wilford with Piazzi Smyth’s new Pyramid religion and 

a dissertation to prove that the phenomena of spiritual- 

ism have a demoniac origin. He has also read two or 

three books on Egyptian and Assyrian discoveries—not 
very recent ones, however, as all he knows about 

Assyrian religion is derived from the chapter upon it 

communicated by Sir Henry Rawlinson to his brother’s 

‘* Herodotus ” in the infancy of Assyriological research. 

Nor has he studied even these two or three books with 

the accuracy which modern science requires, as witness 

the curious name ‘‘ Sin-gamil” or the belief that the 

Assyrian High-priest Isme-Dagon and the Babylonian 


king of that name were one andthe same. For Colonel | 


Garnier, however, the sciences of archeology and com- 
parative philology do not exist, and the publication of 
his book is simply a grotesque anachronism. 


NOVELS. 


‘*The Magnetic North.” By Elizabeth Robins. 
London: Heinemann. 1904. 6s. 

Deceptive as often seems in literature the discrimina- 
tion of sex one cannot in such a book as ‘‘ The Magnetic 
North” altogether escape it, since the merit of the 
work is less a matter of imagination than of inventive 
construction, which must rest for its effectiveness on 
knowledge at first hand. Such knowledge it is very 
possible that Miss Robins has, but it is curious that she 
is most convincing when dealing with a life of which 
she can have little experience, the toil of the trail north- 
ward on the Yukon ice, and when she reaches the 
comparative civilisation of a miners’ camp she drops 
into the phrase and manner of time-honoured descrip- 
tion. Here and there, but only here and there, one can 
detect the feminine limitation, the blurred guess instead 
of the strident memory. In the opening scene, for 
example, on the freezing Yukon, neither speech nor 
action suggests the attitude of unseasoned men to 
deadly peril; and clever as is the psychology of the 
two record breakers on the trail, it is often rather the 
reflectiveness of the study than of men threatened with 
fear and worn out with fatigue. For all that the story 
of the trail is the best thing in the bock. It is not 
perfectly ‘‘seen”; the camping in the snow is very 
inadequately realised, the easy fashion in which the 
day’s march is measured marks its inexperience ; but 
it isa difficult piece of work—difficult from its inevitable 
monotony, its openings for over-emphasis and over- 
subtlety—admirably done. The book frankly con- 
fesses by its map to be something of a guide-book, a 
character accentuated by the introduction of a very 
recognisable personality towards the close, and as such 
it must be judged rather than as a work of fiction. As 
such too it would have been improved by a braver 
reliance on its proper character, and the elimination of 
all sentiment. As sentimental concessions may be 
reckoned the Esquimaux baby in the Winter Camp, 
and Maudie in Minook. The baby supplies a pseudo- 


femininity to a scene which should count the absence 
of softening features as its best claim to esteem, and 
Maudie is a conventionalised echo from Californian 
hills. Maudie is the greater misfortune, and the story, 
after her entrance, sinks into the melodramatic channel 
which seems to engulf novelists in that part of the 
world. But, despite its obvious obligations to other 
writers, the book, until Minook is reached, is of rea} 
interest, apart from its achievement as a woman's 
appreciation of the ways of men. Had a man written 
of affairs so wholly feminine as these are the reverse, 
he might have shown a more subtle divination, realised 
better a pictorial quality, but he could scarcely have 
bettered the sympathy and good faith with which Miss 
Robins has dealt with every aspect of the men, who 
have, whether as saints or sinners, felt the magnetism 
of the North. 


‘David March.” By J. S. Fletcher. 
Methuen. 1904. 6s. 

We shall never want to read this book again. It is 
a moderately clever romance, told in pseudo- Restoration 
conversations, and pseudo-antique narrative. We 
choose for an example of the former: ‘‘ Ye were a bit 
hasty there, lads, but I heartily commend ye for your 
zeal. I think the young man may go—but natheless I 
like not that he should wear an air of mystery, and 
perhaps I ought to detain him in custody. How think 
you, good Dr. Proudfoot?” Of the latter we select 
the following : ‘‘ Cynthia knitted her brows. She 
knew that her shrewd-witted tiring-maid had gauged 
the situation with unerring perspicacity, and that her 
forecast of the events of the evening was only too 
likely to be accurate.” The hero suffers from circum- 
stances which, as in the case of Mr. Yellowplush, have 
‘‘wrapped up his buth ina mistry”. From p. 18 we 
learn that he was adopted on ‘ March ye 6th, 1667”, 
and apprenticed on ‘‘ May ye a2tst, 1776” (sic) at a truly 
heroic age. Like John Ridd, he comes before Judge 
Jeffries (sic) ; but of course all ends happily. 


‘*The Filagree Ball.” By Anna Katherine Green. 
London: Unwin. 1904. 6s. 

This is an American detective story not likely to satisfy 
those who have read Poe or Gaboriau. It is highly 
artificial in structure, full of pitfalls obviously constructed 
merely to entrap the reader and of blind trails designed 
to lead him astray ; all of which coerce the author into 
a dénouement entirely wanting in probability. The 
simplicity essential to a really good work of this class 
is absent. 


‘*The Master Rogue.” By David Graham Phillips. 
London: Grant Richards. 1904. 6s. 

This is yet another romance of the financial world, 
an autobiography of an unscrupulous multi-millionaire. 
The sketch is drawn in coarse broad lines: but it is 
powerful and consistent and not without clever touches. 
Those who like this class of book will like this book. 


‘* Life in a Garrison Town.” By Lieutenant Bilse. 
London: Lane. 1904. 6s. 

This book has revealed much which is unsatisfactory 
in the garrison of Forbach; especially as regards the 
general slackness prevailing, the manner in which 
officers run up debts, the unsavoury and dishonourabie 
squalor of their private lives, and the indefensible and 
unjust harshness with which subordinates are treated. 
Generally speaking there can be no doubt that a long 
stay in a small frontier garrison would be very de- 
moralising, both from a moral and military standpoint, 
to all ranks of a unit belonging to any army. The 
only remedy would appear to be a more frequent inter- 
change at least of officers, and a more thorough 
supervision on the part of the higher authorities. 
In this particular case the commanding officer 
appears to have been much to blame—a very pertinent 
instance of the harm which may result from the unre- 
strained doings of a bad and injudicious commander. 
But, even in the novel, it is admitted that life at other 
and larger stations is in many cases different. Conse- 
quently it is absurd to jump at once to the conclusion, 
as so many have already done, that, because such a 
state of things has existed in one place, the whole 
German army is rapidly going to the dogs. Doubt- 
less the military authorities—who by the way have 
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practically admitted that the allegations in this 
book are substantially correct—will take measures to 
prevent a recurrence of such evils as regards these 
small frontier garrisons. Indeed already the principal 
actors have been relieved of their posts; whilst Lieu- 
tenant Bilse, who incidentally may have done much 
good by showing up these scandals, has been sentenced 
to six months’ imprisonment. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“The Durbar.” By Mortimer Menpes. London: Black. 
1903. 20s. net. 


Mr. Menpes himself has recognised how very fortunate it 


was for him to have lived in the times of the great Durbar. 

Nothing else can ever possibly afford him the same opportuni- 

ties for the exercise of his peculiar and beautiful art. The 

quaint and wonderful subjects it brought together and the 

variety of gorgeous colouring gave him a freedom which it 

would be difficult to abuse. How well he has used it the 
(Continued on page 402.) 
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hundred illustrations brought together in this handsome 
volume are proof. Though to eyes unaccustomed to Oriental 
colour they may sometimes seem a crude excess of vividness, 
yet collectively they give no more than a correct general effect 
of the Durbar and the people who made it what it was. The 
figure studies—undoubtedly the best feature of the col- 
lection — reproduce with fidelity and with colouring of 
much beauty a well-selected series of types from the many 
strange and striking men and beasts who joined in this 
wonderful celebration. Still two or three people have a right 
to complain. The caricature—for it is nothing else—of Lord 
Curzon, which forms the frontispiece, ill accords with the 
extravagant eulogies of this “born ruler of men” which 
appear and reappear ad nauseam throughout the text. Lord 
Kitchener also suffers at his hands, though not so painfully. 
Among other things which might have been well left out is the 
greater part of the letterpress so far as it is not descriptive of 
the illustrations. In matter and manner it might be described 
as indifferent journalese. An artist of the Durbar is not 
bound to know anything of Indian history and affairs: still 
less is he bound to discuss them. But if he does undertake 
the task at least he might have got some qualified person 
to look through the proofs. He would then have foiled 
the wag in the Punjab camp who invented for him that 
mysterious potentate “His Highness Dogra Sowar” and 
beguiled him into representing Gurti Govind Singh shouting 
his war-cry at the siege of Delhi in 1857. And a candid 
friend was certainly wanted to excise the closing chapter of 
“Reflections”, which attain an inadmissible degree of ill- 
informed adulation. 


“The Stock Exchange Official Intelligence, 1904.” London : 
Spottiswoode and Co. 

Like other official year books, this Stock Exchange reference 
annual adds to its usefulness with each issue. Notwithstanding, 
as the editor explains, that in 1923 the condition of the money 
market discouraged joint-stock enterprise, there were no fewer 
than 465 companies more or less new to include in its pages. 
For the first time a table of the crushings of the principal 
Transvaal mining cempanies with the gold results is given, 
and no effort has been spared to make the book as serviceable 
as possible to all interested in Government or municipal 
securities or mining and industrial enterprise on limited 
liability lines. 

“Miss Farren.” By Sir Thomas Lawrence. Engraved by 
M. Cormack. London: Frost and Reed. 1904. £6 6s. 

We have received an impression of the mezzotinto engraving 
by Mr. Cormack after Sir Thomas Lawrence of Miss Farren. 
It is pleasing and the work is of course good, but we do not 
think the subject lends itself to mezzotint, much of the brilliance 
and delicacy of the original being lost in the process. Bartolozzi’s 
engraving in stipple far more closely reproduces the refine- 
ment and spirit of the painting. Mr. Cormack has none the 
less produced a desirable engraving which should rank high 
amongst modern work. 

“ Revue des Deux Mondes.” 15 Mars. 3/7. 

This number contains the first connected and complete pub- 
lished narrative of the proceedings at the late Conclave. It 
appears to be compiled from the accounts of two or three well- 
informed persons who were either themselves present at the 
scenes described or had their information direct from those who 
were. As it is written from the French point of view, it is 
naturally sympathetic towards Cardinal Rampolla. It is quite 
clear now that the ill-advised threat of Austria to employ the 
veto in the event of his election had nothing to do with his 
failure to receive the triple crown. The strong movement in 
favour of Cardinal Sarto’s election seems to have originated 
with “ the young and brilliant Archbishops of Northern Italy ” : 
we assume that the prelates of Milan and Bologna are intended. 
In the opinion of these very able ecclesiastics twenty-five years 
of one policy was enough and Rampolla’s reign would have 
been simply a continuation of Leo XIII.’s, Gotti’s German 
supporters joined them and without much trouble Sarto’s neces- 
sary majority made itself. It may be doubtful whether Ram- 
polla might not have succeeded had the method of “ accesso” 
been allowed by the Cardinal Dean (Oreglia), but he declined 
to permit it on the ground that it was an irregular method of 
procedure not properly sanctioned by precedent, whereas as a 
matter of fact it was actually employed in the election of 
Leo XIII. The Conclave appears either not to have noticed 
or to have ignored this strange decision, and it may have made 


a wide difference in the result. It is highly probable that, | 


seeing his considerable lead at first, 24 votes, enough would 
have “acceded” after two or three ballots to secure Rampolla’s 
election. 


“ Burdett’s Hospitals and Charities, i904” (The Scientific 
Press, Limited) is the Year-Book of Philanthropy. The state 
of business depression in 1903 has been the occasion of anxiety 
to the organisers of charity, and it is highly satisfactory, as Sir 
Henry Burdett says, to find that on the whole the hospitals 
and charities have been able to pursue their work without 
material diminution. There has been an encouraging growth 
in the number of small givers. Sir Henry mentions from 


Southwark what he calls “a rather comical illustration of the 
consequences of the removal of hospitals and infirmaries from 
the centre to the outskirts of great cities”. The Southwark 
Workhouse has inadequate accommodation for sick and 
accident cases. When beds at Guy’s have been full, patients 
have been sent on to the Southwark Workhouse and trouble has 
arisen through non-provision by the Guardians of receiving 
wards. “Instead of discharging their public functions by 
providing such accommodation at the Southwark Workhouse, 
or on some suitable site within their jurisdiction, the Guardians 
have endeavoured to raise public opinion against Guy’s 
Hospital because it does not quietly admit every such appli- 
cant. Some of the newspapers have treated the matter as a 
hospital scandal, but if the facts are as stated, it would appear 
to be a grave Poor-Law scandal, requiring the prompt inter- 
ference of the Local Government Board.” 

Dean Hodges tells in a pleasant but not a particularly 
distinguished way the story of “ Fountains Abbey” (Murray. 
1os. 6d. net) drawing his material mainly from Mr. W. K. 
St. John Hope’s description and explanation of the Abbey and 
Mr. Walbran’s work. The book has been produced with much 
care in regard to illustration, type and binding. Its leaves are 
cut: the convenience of this to readers is really large: there 
is constant misery and impatience in the work of cutting the 
pages of even a short book. Perhaps only a few people who 
read as they cut, cut to the end when the book is large.— We 
have received a cheap edition of “ S. Gilbert of Sempringham ” 
by Rose Graham (Elliot Stock. 5,s.).—‘‘ Mayfield” by E. M. 
Bell Irving (Clowes. 6s. net.) is the story of an old 
Wealden village. Writing on local superstitions Mr. Irving 
records an extraordinary one concerning the sulphur butterfly : 
if the first sulphur of the season were caught, its head cut off, 
and the rest of it placed under a stone, a “crock” of money 
would be found under this stone later on.—We have also 
received a “History of Dublin” (Dolland: Dublin) which is 
a portion of “‘The History of Dublin” by the late Sir John 
Gilbert ; “‘ King’s College, Cambridge, Register ” (Smith, Elder. 
7s. 6d. net) by J. Withers; “Neolithic Man in North-East 
Surrey” (Elliot Stock. 6s. net) by Walter Johnson and 
William Wright; “Austrian Life in Town and Country” 
(Newnes) by F. E. Palmer; and “From My Window in 
Chelsea” by Mrs. Ella Fuller Maitland (Smith, Elder. 35. 6d 
net) a collection of papers which have appeared in weekiy and 
evening papers. 


For This Week’s Books see page 404, 


THE SUPREMACY OF 
THE PIANOLA. 


In anything pertaining to the fine arts the 
opinion of the expert forms the standard by which 
artistic value is appraised. It is by this crucial 
test that we ask you to judge the Pianola. Than 
Paderewski, De Pachmann, Rosenthal, Hofmann, 
Bauer, Dohnanyi, and Moszkowski there are no 
higher authorities on the art of the pianoforte. 
These virtuosi, and almost every other famous 
pianist and musician, have investigated the 
Pianola and unanimously recorded their enthusi- 
astic endorsement that it is the only piano-playing 
device which can be considered really artistic in 
the musical results which it makes possible. 

The remarkable effects of expression which 
those even of no musical education can obtain 
with the Pianola make it rank as one of the most 
potent factors in the music world of to-day. For 
you personally to realise this, it is necessary only 
to visit our showrooms and see the instrument in 
use and try it yourself. A pamphlet descriptive 
of the Pianola, containing copies of the above- 
mentioned testimonials, will be sent to anyone 
who applies for catalogue. 


THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 


AEOLIAN HALL, 
135-6-7 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
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The Marvellous Egyptian Remedy for Pain. 


For the removal of Stiffness and Soreness of the Muscles and Joints, 
as well as all Aches and Pains. A grand thing for Athletes and 
Sportsmen, as it makes the muscles pliable and strong. Positive cure 
for Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Lumbago, Toothache, Feetache, Sprains, 
Bruises, Cramp, Gout, Golf Arm, Headache, Weak and Painful 

Ankles, Sciatica, and Neuritis (Nerve Pains). is 
Invaluable for Coughs, Sore Throats, Colds, Croup, Bronchitis, 
Laryngitis, Whooping Cough, Pains in the Chest, under the Shoulder 
Blades, and in the Small of the Back. There is no preparation in 

the world that will act so quickly and effectually. 


FOR OUTWARD APPLICATION ONLY. 
1s. 14d, and 2s. 6d. per bottle, of Boots’. Day’s and Taylor's Stores, and all 
Medicine Dealers ; or direct from the Proprietors. 
The 2s. 6d. size holds three times as much as the 1s. iid. size, and 
both hold 25 per cent. morethan any other oil for outward application. 


FREE SAMPLE ON APPLICATION TO 
GYPTICAN OIL CO., Limited (E. M. GEpDDEs, Manager), 
17 Farringdon Avenue, London, E.C. 


No Breakfast Table complete without 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


The most Nutritious and Economical. 


Packets } Ib. and 
3 Ib. 33d. and 7d. 
Pound Tins, 1/2. 


Buy a packet 
at once and you 
will continue. 


Sole Proprietor, Henry Lowenfeld. 


APOLLO THEATRE. Lessee and Manager, Tom B. Davis. 
GEORGE EDWARDES and CHARLES FROHMAN’S COMPANY. 
EVERY EVENING ar ».15. 

New Version of the Musical Play “‘ MADAME SHERRY.” 
MATINEE EVERY SATURDAY at 2. 

Lessee, Mr. WM. GREET. 


LYRIC THEATRE. Under the management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 


Mr. GEORGE EDWARDES’ SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY at 2. 
THE DUCHESS OF DANTZIC. 


THE PALACE. 


HAFTESBURY AVENUE, W. 
EVERY EVENING at 8. The AMERICAN BIOGRAPH and VARIETIES. 
Seats at the Box-office from 17 tills. Cuartes Morton, Manager. 


QUEEN’S HALL. SUNDAY AFTRNOON CONCERTS. 


: SUNDAY NEXT, at 3.30. 
, QUEEN’S HALL ORCHESTRA. Conductor, Mr. Henry J. Woop. 
Tickets (reserved), 1s. to 5s. Admission Free. Usual Agents, and of R. NEWMAN, 
Manager, 320 Regent Street, W. 


THE KING OF NiIBS. 
RYTEESI. 


Sample dozen Box, Three Stamps. 
T.B.L., KING'S PREMISES, SAVUY CORNER, STRAND LONDON. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
‘* Lams” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 

Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS 
AND TESTED GROWTH 


BARR’S SKED GUIDE contains a Seiect List of the best Vegetables and the 
most beautiful Flowers for Garden and Greenhouse. It is full of Practica! 
Hints invaluable to Gardeners, Amateurs and Exhibitors. 


SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


BARR & SONS, 
11, 12 & 13 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 


ORIENT-PACIFIC LINE 


TO AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, & TASMANIA. 
ROYAL MAIL SERVICE. 
LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 
above COLONIES, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MAR- 
SEILLES, NAPLES, PORT SAID, and COLOMBO. 
F. GREEN & CO. Head Offices : 
Managers | .NDERSON, ANDERSON & CO.} Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For new apply to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to 
the Branch Office, 28 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


CROWN REEF GOLD MINING COMPANY, LTD. 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the next 


Ordinary General Meeting of Shareto'd:rs in the above-named Company 
will be held in Johannesburg on TUESDAY, 7th June, 1904, at 12.30 p.m., for 
the following business :— 

(1) To receive and consider Statement of Profit and Loss Account and 
Balance Sheet and the Reports of the Directors and Auditors to 
3rst March, 1904. (2) To elect Directors in the place of Messrs. W. 
H. Rogers andC. D. Rudd, who retire by rotation in terms of the Trust 
Deed, but are eligible, and offer themselves, for re-election. (3) To 
appoint Auditors for the ensuing year, and to fix the remuneration of the 
present Auditors. (4) To transact any other business which is brought 
a consideration by the Report of the Directors, and for any general 
usiness. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from the 28th May to the 7th June, 1904, both 
days inclusive. 

Any new nominations for the position of Director of the Company must be notified 
in writing at the Head Office of the Company in Johannesburg at least fifty clear 
days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer wishing to be present or represented at the 
Meeting must deposit their Share Warrants, or may at their option produce same, 
at the places and witl in the times following :— 

(a) At the Head DJffice of the Company in Johannesburg at least 24 hours before 
the time anpointed for the holding of the Meeting. (mn) At the London 
Transfer Uffice of the Company, 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., at least 
30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 
(c) At the Banque de Paris et des Pays Bas, 3 Rue d’Antin, Paris, at 
least 30 days before the date appointed for the holding of the Meeting. 

By order, 
ANDREW MOIR, London Secretary. 

London Office: No. 1 London Wall Buildings, E.C., 

22nd March, 1904. 


SAFE KEEPING OF SECURITIES. 
SAFE KEEPING OF PLATE, JEWELS, BONDS, &c. 


THE GHANGERY LANE 
61-62 chancery tone. SAFE DEPOSIT 


Provides means for placing in Absolute Safety, under the Depositor’ 
own control, and Open to Daily Inspection, all kinds of Securities 
Bonds, Deeds, Plate, Jewels, Manuscripts, and Valuables o 
every description. 
SAFES from £1 18. per annum. 
STRONG ROOMS from £5 &8. fer annum. 
DEPOSITS FOR SAFE KEEPING from 5s. 


Special arrangements made for storing Property during owner's temporary absenc e- 


DEPOSIT BANK. 
Money received on deposit for short periods at 24 per cent. interest. 


PROPRIETORS— 


THE CHANCERY LANE SAFE DEPOSIT AND 
OFFICES COMPANY, Limited. 


Visitors are invited to inspect the Safe Deposit, which is open free from 9 A.™. 
to 6 p.m. Descriptive Prospectus and full particulars may be obtained from 
E. Vincent Evans, Manager and Secretary. 


63-64 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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JAMES FINCH & CO.’s New Books. 


THE BALKANS FROM WITHIN. 


By REGINALD WYON. 
‘With 2 Maps and 104 Illustrations from Photographs taken by the 
Author. Demy 8vo. 480 pages, red cloth, gilt top, 15s. net. 

A graphic and forcib'e description of the methods of Turkish reform, and an 
instructive and interesting account ot the life and social conditions of the natives 
of the Balkan Peninsula. Mr. Wyon's narrative furnishes a complete summary of 
the existing situation and of the approaching struggle in the Near East. The 
author has been for many years a Student of Balkan Politics and Life, and is 
intimately acquainted with both Turk and Bulgarian. A special feature of the 
book is the illustrations, reproduced from photographs, many of which were taken 
under circumstances of considerable difficulty and danger. The work forms a 
valuable addition to the literature on the subject and will be found exceedingly 
interesting and instructive. 


THE LAST WORD ON SHAKESPEARE! 
A charming Edition, forming a complete and uniform set, with a 
perfect Text, authentic Illustrations, Photogravure Portraits, 
and Glossary of 74 pages. 


“HAMPSTEAD” SHAKESPEARE. 


Four Volumes. Crown 8vo. Sold in sets only. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS, WITH LIFE BY SIDNEY LEE. 
*.* The “ Hampstead” Edition embodies several entirely new features of 
remarkable interest. There are four authentic Portraits (including, by permission, 
the Ely House Portrait) in the finest style of Photogravure, but a notable feature is 
the End-papers, in which are reproduced various Illustrations of great interest 
relating to Shakespeare, and which forms a remarkable and unique collection of 
authentic Shakespeariana. : 
The Lite, by Mr. Sidney Lee (included by the courtesy of Messrs. Smith, 
Elder & Co.), which has been revised by the author, and printed specially for the 
“ Hampstead" Edition, represeats the most complete and authentic biography by 
the most eminent Shake-pearian scholar of the time. A new Preface and sixteen 
additional pages have also been added. In four handsome crown octavo volumes, 
with red and black title pages. : 
Superfine Cloth (red or green), gilt tops ... £1 Is. net. 
Limp Lambskin, gilt tops ... ios oon LI JS net. 
*,* Also supplied in a great variety of leather bindings. Prices and Particulars on 
application. 


A handsome work, forming a delightful set for present ition or 
for the library. 
The * ROYAL” EDITION (1904), with additional matter, of 


GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF 
THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 
Edited by Mrs. J. R. GREEN and Miss K. NORGATE. 
FOUR VOLUMES. 
With 1,400 Illustrations, including 250 full-page Engravings, 200 
Portraits of Historical Characters, 19 Beautiful Coloured Plates, and 
32 Maps and Plans. Published under arrangement with Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co., Ltd., and sold in sets only. 

In four super-royal Svo. volumes. Half Royal-red cloth, symbolic 
design in gilt on back, green art linen sides, gilt tops, net £2 §5. 
Also in various half calf, half morocco, and various other leather bindings. Prices 
on application. 


A NEW COPYRIGHT EDITION. 


THE POETICAL WORKS OF 
JOHN KEATS. 


THE HAMPSTEAD” EDITION. 
(New York, The Macmillan Company.) Edited with Memoir, Intro- 
duction, and Notes, by 


WALTER S. SCOTT and GEORGE SAMPSON. 

In one handsome Crown 8vo. volume of 672 pages, with Red and Black 
Title Page and Photogravure Portrait, Art Linen, price 3s. 6d. 
Also supplied in a great variety of leather bindings. 

*..* Also a special Edition de Luxe on the Finest Japanese Hand- 
made Vellum. Limited to 250 copies for England and America. 
Small demy 8vo. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


ROCHEFOUCAULD'S (La) MAXIMS. 
A NEW TRANSLATION BY WALTER S. Scotr. With a Biographical 
and Critical Notice and Portrait. Foolscap 8vo. art linen, gilt top, 
net, Is. 6d. ; Limp Lambskin, gilt top, net, 2s. 6d. Also in Paste 
Grain and Straight Grain Roan Limp. 


What is our Intermediate State between Death and Judgment ? 


GLIMPSES INTO PARADISE. 


By the Rev. SEPTIMUS HEBERT, M.A. 


Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Shall we know one another in the Life beyond the grave ? 


RECOGNITION AFTER DEATH: 


WHAT DOES THE BIBLE SAY? 
By the Rev. SEPTIMUS HEBERT, M.A. 


Small quarto. 6d. net, 
London JAMES FINCH & CO., Ltd., 33 Paternoster Row. 
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| The Bible Untrustworthy (Walter Jekyll). 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Chats on English China (Arthur Hayden). Unwin. 5s. net. 
Greuze and Boucher (Eliza F. Pollard), Methuen., 2s. 6d. net. 
FICTION. 
The Napoleon of Notting Hill (Gilbert Kk. Chesterton). 
Uriah the Hittite (Dolf Wyllarde). Heinemann. 6s. 
Anna the Adventuress (E. Phillips Oppenheim). Ward, Lock. 6s. 
Love among the Ruins (Warwick Deeping); In Old Alabama 
(Anne Hobson). Grant Richards. 6s. each. 
The Woman with the Fan (Robert Hichens). Methuen. 6s. 
A Dangerous Quest (F. E. Young); The Fruit of the Vine (Edwin 
Pugh). Long. 6s. each. 
A Conspiracy under the Terror (Paul Gaulot. 


Lane. 6s. 


Translated by Charles 


Laroche); The Sanyasi (F. E. Penny). Chatto and Windus. 
6s. each. 

The Tutor’s Love Story (Walter Frith); A Ladder of Tears (G. 
Colmore). Constable. 6s. each. 


The Shulamite (Alice and Claude Askew). Chapman and Hall. 6s. 

A Little Traitor to the South (Cyrus T. Brady), 6s. ; The Duke 
of €Cameron Avenue (Henry Kitchell Webster), 25. net. Mae- 
millan. 

Tussock Land (Arthur H. Adams). Unwin. 6s. 

The Town’s Verdict (Ethel F. Heddle). Blackie. 6s. 


HIsrORY AND ARCH-EOLOGY, 

English Army Lists and Commission Registers, 1661-1714 (Edited, Xc., 
by Charles Dalton. Vol. VI. : 1707-1714). Eyre and Spottis- 
woode. 255. 

Les Anglais dans Inde: Warren Hastings, 1772-1785 (par Achille 
Bioves). Paris: Fontemoing. 4/% 

** Books on Egypt and Chaldea” : Vols. XVII.-XVIX : The Decrees 
of Memphis and Canopus. —Vols. I, and II. : The Rosetta Stone. 
Vol. III.: The Decree of Canopus (E. A. Wallis Budge). 
Kegan Paul. 35. 6d. net each. 

The Penetration of Arabia: a Record of the Development of Western 
Knowledge concerning the Arabian Peninsula (David George 
Hogarth). Lawrence and Bullen. 7s. 62. 

The Code of Hammurabi, King of Babylon about 2250 B.c. (Robert 
Francis Harper). Chicago: at the University Press; London: 


Luzac. 18s. net. 
The Hammurabi Code and the Sinaitic Legislation (Chilperic Edwards). 
Watts. 25. net. 


La Comedie et les Meceurs sous la Restauration et la Monarchie de 
Juillet (1815-1848. Par Charles-Marc des Granges. Preface 
de Jules Lemaitre). Paris: Fontemoing. 3/7. 50. 

Naval Development in the Century (Nathaniel Barnaby). 
55. net. 


Chambers. 


The Story of the East Country (E. S. Simes), Arnold. 1s. 6d. 
SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 
Methods of Social Advance (Edited by C. S. Loch). Macmillan. 


3S. 6d, net. 
The Confessions of a Physician (‘*V. Veresaeft.” Translated from 
the Russian by Simeon Linden). Grant Richards. 7s. 6a. 
THEOLOGY. 
Watts. 35. 6d. net. 
Christian Faith in an Age of Science (William North Rice). Hodder 
and Stoughton. 6s. 
A Day Book from the Saints and Fathers (Edited by John Henry 
Burn). Methuen. 2s. 
The Book of Psalms, Translated from a Revised Text (T. K. Cheyne, 
2vols) Kegan Paul. 32s. net. 
What is Christianity ? (Adolf Harnack. 
Thomas Bailey Saunders. Third and 
Williams and Norgate. 5s. 
TRAVEL. 
The Balkans from Within (Reginald Wyon). 
The Essential Kafir (Dudley Kidd). Black. 
VERSE. 
Gramiaile : a Queen of the West (Charles R. Panter). 


Translated into English by 
Revised Edition). 


Finch. 15s. net. 
18s. net. 


Jarrold. 55. 


The King’s Threshold, and On Baile’s Strand (W. B. Yeats). Bullen. 
35. Od. net. 

Poems (Rachel Amand Taylor). John Lane. §s. net. 

Songs of Consolation (John Payne). Simpkin Marshall. 5s. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Church of England, The Official Year-Book of, 1903. S.P.C.K. 35. 

Clifton College Twenty-five Years Ago. Robinson. 7s. 6d. net. 

Cowper, William, The Correspondence of (Thomas Wright. Four 
vols.). Hodder and Stoughton. £3 35. net. 

Daily Pickings from Pickwick (Compiled and Arranged by Florence 
Dalgleish). Long. 2s. 6d. net. 

Dread Inferno, The: Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante 
(M. Alice Wyld). Longmans. 2s. 6d. net. 

Fiscal Facts and Fictions (Frederick G. Shaw). Baillitre. 5s. net. 

Hour Glass, The, Cathleen ni Houlihan, The Pot of Broth (W. B. 
Yeats). Bullen. 35. 6d. net. 

Love’s Carnival (Translated from Otto E. Hartleben’s ‘* Rosenmontag ” 
by Rudolf Bleichmann). Heinemann. 1s. 6d. 

Palmerin of England: Some Remarks on this Romance and on the 
Controversy concerning its Authorship (Wm. E. Purser). Nutt. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Society of To-morrow, The (G. de Molinari). Unwin. 6s. 

Stanford’s London Atlas of Universal Geography (Third Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged). Stanford. Half-moroceo, £12. 

Taxes, How to Deal with your (‘An Expert in Tax Law”). 
Richards. 35. 6d. 


Grant 


The Pall Mall Magazine and the Smart Set for April, 15. each, and 
the North American Review for March, 2s. 6d. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S LIST. 


GREAT COLFERS : their Methods at a Clance. 


By GEORGE W. BELDAM. With Contributions by Harotp H. HiLTon, 
. H. Tayior, James Brarp, ALEX. Herp, Harry Varpon. Illustrated 
y 268 Action-Photographs. Medium 8vo. ras. 6d. net. 


FISHING HOLIDAYS. By SrerHen Gwynn. 


Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE MAKING OF ENCLISH. By Henry 


BRADLEY, M.A., Ph.D., sometime President of the Philological Society. 
Globe 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


METHODS OF SOCIAL ADVANCE. Short 
Studies in Social Practice by Various Authors. Edited by C. S. LOCH, B.A., 


Secretary of the London Charity Organisation Society. Extra crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 


EASTER TOURS. 
MACMILLAN’S GUIDE BOOKS. 


GUIDE TO ITALY. With 51 Maps and Plans, 


4th Edition. 10s. net. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including Greece 


and the GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, SMYRNA, 
EPHESUS, &c. 2nd Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans. gs. net. 


WESTERN MEDITERRANEAN, including Sicily. 
With 21 Maps and Plans. gs. net. 


ANCIENT ATHENS. is By Ernest ARTHUR 


GARDNER. With numerous Illustrations, Plans and Maps. 8vo. 21s. net. 


Pall Mail Gazette.—‘‘ This book should be a vade mecum for every visitor to 
Athens who seeks to know all that there is to be known of the actual appearance, 
in the days of her glory, of the City of the Violet Crown.” 


APRIL NUMBERS READY ON TUESDAY. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


Illustrated. Price rs. 4d. Annual Subscription, post free, 16s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains: 
THE GREAT SIBERIAN RAILWAY, from recent personal investigation. By 
James W. Davipson, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 
SINCERITY AND LOVE By Maurice 
VILLAS NEAR ROME. By Epirx Wuarton. 
HE SEA-WOLF.-IV. By Jack Lonpox, Author of ‘The Call of the 
Wild,” &c. 
And numerous other Stories and Articles of General Interest. 


ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR CHILDREN. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 


Price 1s. Annual Subscription, post free, 12s. 
The APRIL NUMBER contains : 


THE AUTHOR OF “ROBINSON CRUSOE.” By W. B. Norrurop. 
Illustrated. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE'S ISLAND (200 years later). By Francis A. CoLtins. 
Illustrated. 


A JAPANESE “MIDDY.” By YamMacara. 
A COMEDY IN WAX. Serial Story. By B. L. Farygon. 
And numerous other Stories for the Young. 


Mr. MURRAY’S New Books. 


FIRST IMPRESSION NEARLY EXHAUSTED. SECOND: 
IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 


THE GERMAN OFFICIAL 
ACCOUNT OF THE WAR 
SOUTH AFRICA. 


From its Commencement in 1899 to the Capture of General Cronje’s Force at 
Paardeberg. Prepared in the Historical Section of the Great General Staff, 
Berlin. Translated by Colonel W. H. H. WATERS, R.A., C.V.O., late 
Military Attaché H.B.M. Embassy, Berlin. With Maps and Plans. Demy 
8vo. 15s. net. 

“The most valuable work in which, since its close, the war has been discussed. 
It stands alone because it is the only work in which the war has been surveyed. by 
trained and competent students of war, the only one of which the judgments are 
based on a familiatity with the modern theory of war ..... The best work that has 
appeared on the South African War."”—Morning Post. 

_ ‘All students of military history, to say nothing of the wider public, will delight 

in the German official account of the Boer War......It is pleasant to be able to say 

at the outset that throughout the book no trace is to be found of that bitter Anglo- 
phobia which for a long time was only too rife even in the best military circles 
abroad......The translation is most coer done, and the accompanying plans 


are among the best we have yet seen.” —Glode. 


RUSSIAN AFFAIRS. 


By GEOFFREY DRAGE, Author of ‘‘ The Labour Problem,” ‘‘ The Problem of 
the Aged Poor,” &c. With Maps. Medium 8vo. 21s. net. 

This is a new and important work on the present internal state of Russia, derived 
from personal acquaintance with the country. Political questions and the economic 
problems connected with agriculture, industry, commerce, and finance in European 
and Asiatic Russia are exhaustively dealt with, M. de Witte’s Budgets being 
carefully analysed. The volume closes with an account of the relation of Great 
Britain and Russia, in the Near East, Middle East and the Far East. 

(Ready next Tuesday. 


A NEW EDITION. 


JOURNEY TO LHASA AND 
CENTRAL TIBET. 


By SARAT CHANDRA DAS, C.I.E., of the Bengal Educational Service, 
Member of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, &c. With Map and Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. ros. €d. net. 


Completion of the Definitive Edition of 
THE WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 


A_ New Text, collated with the Original MSS. and Revised Proofs, which are 
still in existence, with many hitherto Unpublished Additions. Edited by 
ERNEST H. COLERIDGE and ROWLAND E PROTHERO, M.V.O. 
With Portrait and Illustrations. 13 vols. (6 vols. LETTERS, 7 vols. POETRY). 
Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 

“Tt is our pleasure as well as our duty to record that Mr. Prothero’s six goodly 
volumes form an edition of Byron’s prose writings which adds enormously to our 
intimate knowledge of one of the most remarkable figures.in the literature of the 

st century, and that the editor's work has been performed with skill and 
judgment.” —A thenaum. 

‘** Editor and publisher alike may be proud of the edition, which is now complete. 
— reviewers have welcomed each successive volume......The more we see of 

yron’s letters the greater is our astonishment, not only at his originality, but ac 
the breadth of his literary knowledge...... their brilliancy is conspicuous, and they 
range over a very wide field of human emotion.” —.Vorning Post. 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 


An Autobiography. By J. T. Square demy 8vo. 8s. net. 

‘*A book which must make an irresistible appeal to every man of cultivated 
tastes, and to those who are fond of good writing it will be a sare and delicious 
experience A remarkable book, and to men of the literary temperament it should 
be a great delight.”—Vorkshire Post. 


ELEANOR ANNE ORMEROD, LL.D., 
Economic Entomologist. Autobiography and Correspondence. Edited by 
ROBERT WALLACE, Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy in the 
University of Edinburgh. With Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 21s, net. (Ready Immediately. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 


OFFICIAL YEAR-BOOK 


OF THE 


CHURCH of ENGLAND 


For 1904. 
Demy 8vo. paper boards, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 


The Twenty-second Issue of this important Work presents an Authorised and 
Comprchensive Record of the Condition and Work of the Church of England, 
and of all Churches in communion with her throughout the World. 

This Volume has a special interest and value, as it gives a Complete Statistical 
Review of the Present Position and Work of the Church in England and Wales, 
compiled from the Returns furnished by the Parochial Clergy, under the new 
system recently recommended by the Convocations of Canterbury and York. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE. 


London : Northumberland Avenue, W.C.; 43 Queen Victoria St., E.C. 
Brighton : 129 North Street. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


Can be entered at any date for THREE, SIX, or TWELVE 
MONTHS. 


A New Edition of Mudie’s Clearance Catalogue is now 
ready. Post Free on application. 
This CATALOGUE comprises the SURPLUS COPIES of 
MANY LEADING BOOKS of the PAST and PRESENT 
SEASONS at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


30 to 34 New Oxford Street, W.C. ; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., London; and 
at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 
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READY MARCH 30. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
REVIEW. sprit. 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 


CONTENTS. 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL ELEC- 
TIONS. G. L. BRUCE. 


THE WAR AND THE TWO CIVILISATIONS. 
A. M. LATTER. 


LORD ACTON AT CAMBRIDGE. 

JOHN POLLOCK. 
BIRDS OF PARADISE. Part I. 

ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE, 
TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

ARTHUR SHERWELL. 
THE ART OF BLAKE. 

LAURENCE BINYON. 


RETALIATION. 
H. O. MEREDITH. 
THE FUTURE OF THE ANGLO-SAXON. 
No. Il. HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
**TO SORIA-MORIA CASTLE.” 
EDMUND GARRETT. 
THE FRENCH PEASANT. 
OCTAVE UZANNE. 
Chap. XI. 
HILAIRE BELLOC. 


MR. PAUL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
AUGUSTINE BIRRELL. 


MR. BURDEN. 


Other Reviews. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London, E.C. 


THE 


FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS, APRIL, 1904. 


RUSSIA AND THE WAR. By (Epirus. 
FROM HARBIN TO MUKDEN. By CotoneL La PoER 
COWLEY’'S LAST TESTAMENT. By H. C. Minxcuin. 
THE NEW CAPE PREMIER—DR. JAMESON. By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 
THE FUTURE OF GERMANY. By Dr. Ew Reicn. 
OF THE TRUE GREATNESS OF THACKERAY. By H. H. Sratuanm. 
SPAIN : YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY. By L. Hicers. 
THE LOST ART OF GOVERNMENT. By H. Hamicron Fyre. 
MR. BODLEY ON THE CROWN. By Justin McCartuy. 
ee ITS STRATEGIC VALUE. By Ancus Hamitton, 
THE INTER~-OCEANIC CANAL. NICARAGUA OR PANAMA. By 
Octave UZANNE. 
VOX CLAMANTIS. A Sonne 
NAVAL CONCE NTRATION— “AND A MORAL. By Arcuisacp S. Hurp. 
WAYNE WOOD. By Erne Cuirrorp. 
D'ANNUNZ O'S NEW PLAY. By May Bateman. 
THE “LEONAINIE” PROBLEM. By Atrsep R. Wattace. 
LETTERS ON THE DRAMA~—(:) By Mavame Navarro. 
By Mrs. Craicie. 
Third List of Signatures. 


THEOPHANO. Chaps. XV., XVI. and XVII. By Freperic Harrison. 
London : CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. 


NOTICE. 
The SATURDAY REVIEW is on sale at the following places 
abroad : 
- The Galignani Lion, 224 Rue de Rivoli. 
. Messrs. he & Chevillet, 22 Rue de la Banque. 
«Le Kiosque Michel, Boulevard des Capucines. 
...Le Kiosque Duperron, Boulevard des Capucines. 
«++++Kiosque 172 (Terminus) Rue St. Lazare. 
ecceee home. G. Lebégue et Cie., 46 Rue de la Madeleine. 
H. Kahl, Jagerstrasse 7 
VIBNNA Gerold Co., 8 Stelansplats, 
Bupa-PEsTH Lappert. 
+ Loescher & Co., Corso 307. 
MADRID ....++-++++++e++.Libreria Gutenberg, Plaza de Santa Ana 13. 
CONSTANTINOPLE ........Otto Keil, 457 Grande Rue de Péra. 


HOMBURG Schick's Library. 
CAIRO... Anglo-American Bookselling Depét. 
New York ......-. The International News Compete, 83 & 8s St. 


Boston, Mass. ‘w. S.A.)..Messrs. Damrell & Upham, 283 


‘ashington S treet, 
Toronto, The Toronto News 


Company, 42 Yonge Street. 

--+.-The Harold Wilson Company, 35 King Street West. 
ANADA ee —— Montreal News Company, 386 St. James's Street. 
.. A. T, Chapman, 2407 St. Catharine Street. 


” 
MonTREAL, 
” ” 
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T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY. 
THE VINEYARD. By 
HOBBES (Mrs. Craigie). 6s. 


In this story of English provincial life Mrs. Craigie’s subtle and delicate 
art is seen at its very best. The book is inspired by that moral reaction 
which is one of the most hopeful signs of to-day—the revolt of conscience 
and idealism against the materialism of wealth and pleasure-seeking. 
The element of thought is stronger than in any of Mrs. Craigie’s other 
books, and the novel is throughout in touch with vital realities. It is no 
mere superficial picture of external, but a book of real insight, which will 
appeal to ali thiuking people. As a love story alone the work must attract 
many readers. A well-known critic has said of it: ** It is as true as it is 
subtie and far beyond mere brilliancy ; it is pathetically human.” 


THE FIRST NOVEL LIBRARY 


has been the means of introducing some of the most popular of recent 
fiction to novel-readers. 


THE CARDINAL’S PAWN, the last 


volume issued, is already in its third edition, and is stiil selling rapidly. 
A new volume will be issued on Monday, March 28, entitled 


TUSSOCK LAND. 
By ARTHUR H. ADAMS. 6s. 

This is a characteristic novel of Colonial life, written by a Colonial. 
The story opens on a sheep-run in the far south of New Zealand, and is 
woven round the career of an Australian artist and a Maori maid. 

If you enjoy reading the above books send for a list of the previous 
_ volumes j in the series. Post free on application. 


THE WATCHER ON THE TOWER. 
A Novel. By A. G. HALES. 6s. 
“* A brilliantly-conceived and exceptionally well-written study of the 
secret pow er of the Jewish race.""—Oxtlook. 


THE SOCIETY OF TO-MORROW: 
A Forecast of its Political and Economic Organisation. By G. 
DE MOLINARI, Membre de l'Institut. Translated by P. H. Lee- 
Warner. With a Prefatory Letter by Freperic Passy, and an 
Introduction by HopGson Prart. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. By 
ARTHUR HAYDEN. With 89 Illustrations of Specimens, 156 
Marks, and a Three-Colour Founslepians. Cloth, 5s. net. 

This work is intended to be a guide-book to amateur collectors. It 
deals with all the important factories, contains a list of recent Sale Prices, 
and includes a copious index which will prove of great value for ready 
reference. 


OLIVER 


T. FISHER UNWIN, 11 Paternoster Buildings, London. 


THE OLDEST HORTICULTURAL NEWSPAPER. 


THE 


3d. GARDENERS’ 


a YEARLY. 


CHRONICLE 


(The “TIMES” of HORTICULTURE.) 


FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 
THE LEADING JOURNAL. 


Its contributors comprise the most 


Experienced British Gardeners, 


and many of the most 


Eminent Men of Science 


at home and abroad. _ 


IT HAS AN INTERNATIONAL REPUTATION FOR IT8 
ILLUSTRATIONS OF PLANTS. 


Specimen Copy post free on application to the Publisher, 
H. G. COVE, 41 Wellington Street, Covent Garden, London. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GARDCHRON, LONDON.” Telephone: 1543 GERRARD. 


*,* May be ordered of all Booksellers and Newsagents, and 
at the Railway Bookstalls. 


R. ANDERSON AND CO. 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 


14 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, S.W. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates and all information free | charge. Replies received. 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s LIST. 


THE HISTORY 
OF TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


(1856-1881). 
By Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. 
Author of “A History of England from 1815-1858.” 
Vols. I. and II. (1856-1870). 8vo. 24s, net. 


Scotsman.—‘* With this book when completed, and Mr. Morley’s ‘ Gladstone '"— 
consulted with discretion—the young politician will be in a better position than he 
has ever been in before to understand the great men and events of our recent 
past......This is the first instalment of a historical work of more than ordinary 
interest and value.” 


DUCHESS SARAH: 


Being the Social History of the Times of Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough. 
With Glimpses of her Life, and Anecdotes of her Contemporaries in 
the Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries. 
Compiled and Arranged by one of her Descendants, 
Mrs. ARTHUR COLVILLE. 
With 10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illustrations, 8vo. 18s. net. 


Mr. Sr. Joun Lucas in the Wor/d.—“ Mrs. Arthur Colville has given us an 
interesting picture of an interesting character, and has evidently studied the 
records of her period with great diligence.” 


ENGLAND 
IN THE MEDITERRANEAN : 


A Study of the Rise and Influence of British 
Power within the Straits, 1603-1713. 
By JULIAN S. CORBETT, 
Author of ‘* Drake and the Tudor Navy,” c. 
2 vols. 8vo. 24s. net. 


Spectator.—‘‘We have not space to deal with the many interesting matters in 
Mr. Corbett’s book, but to all who want a lucid and picturesque account of a vital 
, in our national history we heartily recommend it. We may note as one of 
the points in which Mr. Corbett seems to us to have made a real contribution to 
knowledge, the new picture which he has drawn us of Marlborough as a naval 


strategist.” 
NEW LAND: 


Four Years in the Aretic Regions. 
By OTTO SVERDRUP. 
Translated from the Norwegian by ETHEL HarRIET HEARN. 
With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 
2 vols. Svo. 36s. net. 


[On Thursday next. 


VISITATION CHARGES delivered to the Clergy 
and CHURCHWARDENS of the DIOCESES of CHESTER and 
OXFORD. By WILLIAM STUBBS, D.D. Edited by E. E. Hotes, 
Honorary Canon of Christ Church and Vicar of Sonning, formerly Domestic 
Chaplain to the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo. 7s, 6d. net. [On Thursday next. 


THE OLD RIDDLE AND THE NEWEST 
ANSWER. By JOHN GERARD, §.J., F.L.S. Crown 8vo. ss. net. 
[On Thursday next. 
** 


a” This is an inquiry as to how far modern science has altered the 
aspect of the problem of the Universe. 


THE DREAD INFERNO: Notes for 
Beginners in the Study of Dante. By M. ALICE WYLD, With Fron- 
tispiece. Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


APRIL, 1904. Price Sixpence. 
NATURE'S COMEDIAN. ByW. E. A METAPHYSICAL PROBLEM. 
Norris. Chaps. XIX.-XX. By P. LittLewoop. 


MODDER RIVER. II. By Capt. MADAME FELICIE. By M. E. 
A. O. VauGHAN,. FRANCIS. 
IN ARCADY. By Bott. FEATHERED FORAGERS. By 


ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP 
By Anprew Lane. 


A REBEL AT THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIV. : the Letters of Char- 
lotte Elizabeth, Duchess of Orleans. 
By Dora M. Jones. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
New York, and Bombay. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


r 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
ill SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, March 28, 1904, and two foliowing days, at 1 o'clock 
wee ENGRAVINGS (framed and in the portfolio), comprising Mezzotint 
ortraits of Ladies, including Mrs. Robinson, by J. R. Smith, after G. ony: » H 
dy Hamilton as Emma, by J. Jones, after the same, &c. ; fancy subjects of the 
English School, after F. Wheatley, A. Kauffman, H. Bunbury, G. Morland, w. R. 
Bigg, and others, some printed in colours ; plates from J. M. W. Turner's “ Liber 
Studiorum”; naval aquatints in colours; engravings after old masters; draw- 


ings, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


SMITH, ELDER & CO.’s New Books 
NEW NOVEL BY GRAHAM HOPE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. 


_By GRAHAM HOPE, 
Author of “A Cardinal and his Conscience,” ‘‘The Triumph of Count 
Ostermann,” &c. 
Outlook. —“ Astirring French romance of the 16th century. Perhaps as good as 
anything Mr. Stanley Weyman has done.” 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “DOWNY V. GREEN.” 
PUBLISHED TO-DAY. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


DWALA: A ROMANCE. 


By GEORGE CALDERON, 
Author of ‘‘ The Adventures of Downy V. Green, Rhodes Scholar at Oxford.” 


A NATURALIST IN THE CUIANAS. 


By EUGENE ANDRE, F.R.G.S., M.S.A., F.Z.S. 

With a Preface by Dr. J. SCOTT KELTIE, Secretary of the Royal Geographical 
Society. With 2 Coloured Plates, 32 Illustrations, including 2 Portraits of the 
Author, and a Sketch Map Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

St. James's Gazette—‘‘If the volume is important to the geographer and 
naturalist on account of the author's discoveries, it will prove of no less interest to 
the general reader on account of the thrilling story it tells.” 


THE GORNHILL MAGAZINE 


For APRIL. PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
SIR LESLIE STEPHEN. By MEMORIES ©F ‘*THE TIMES.” 
FrEpDERIC HARRISON. By Avex. Innes SHAND. 
THE TRUANTS. Chaps. X.-XII. THAMES IN ‘‘ RAGE OF RAIN.” 
By A. E. W. Mason. By J. E. Vincent. 


THE BEGINNING IN THE FAR 
EAST. By Davip Hannay. 


ICARUS, By Artuur F. Wattis. 

OLD TIME NEWFOUNDLAND. By 
Judge Prowse, K.C. 

TRODD’S CORNER. 


ANNESLEY VACHELL. 


A _CITY OF MAGNIFICENT DIS- 
TANCES. By Henry W. Lucy. 
HISTORICAL MYSTERIES. IV. 
THE STRANGE CAsE_ 0 
DANIEL DUNGLAS HOME. By 

ANDREW LANG. 
THE WHITEHEAD TORPEDO. By 


Lieutenant G. E. ArMsTRONG, R.N. 


By Horace 


London: SMITH, ELDER & Co., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 


CONSTABLE'S NEW 68. FICTION. 


THE DELIVERANCE. 


A Romance of the Virginian Tobacco Fields. 
By ELLEN GLASGOW, 
Author of ‘‘ The Battleground,” &c. With Coloured Illustrations. 


““An unusual and remarkable novel, which will add fresh laurels to Miss 
Glasgow's fame. There is a breadth of treatment, a skilful handling of great 
national emotions, an all-pervading atmosphere which mark out this novel from 
its fellows.” — Academy. 


THE TUTOR’S LOVE STORY. 


By WALTER FRITH, 
Author of ‘In Search of Quiet,” Xc. 


A LADDER OF TEARS. 


By G. COLMORE, : 
Author of ‘* The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” \c. 


THE BINDWEED. 
By NELLIE K. BLISSETT, 
Author of ‘*The Concert Director,” Brass,” &c. 


JEWEL: A CHAPTER IN HER LIFE. 
By CLARA Author of 
‘*A Right Princess,” Xc. 


‘* Jewel is a real and radiant little creature.”—Bockman. _ “As a study of a 
child, Jewel is delightful.” —Academy. “Her child heroine is real and very 
lovable.” — World. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 


THE IMPERIALIST. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DUNCAN, Author of 
‘*Those Delightful Americans,” 


_«INCOMPARABLE BELLAIRS.” 


By AGNES and EGERTON CASTLE, Authors of 
‘*The Star Dreamer,” Xc. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Ltd., Westminster. 
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Che “Country Library. 


THE FRUIT 
GARDEN 


GEORGE BUNYARD 


ano OWEN THOMAS. 


Price 21s. Net. 
Now Ready. 


507 Size 1oin. x7} in 


“THE FRUIT GARDEN” gives full instruc- 
tions for the culture of every fruit that is worth 
growing in Britain, either out-of-doors or under glass, 
and, in addition, contains chapters upon the Value of 
Fruit Trees as Flowering Trees, Whole Fruit Preserva- 
tion, Tropical Fruits and How to Grow Them, the 
Construction of Fruit Houses, Fruit Trees in Pots, 
Injurious Diseases and Insects, Fruit Culture in 
America, France, and the Channel Islands, &c. 


THE FIELD,” February 27th, 1904. 
“Written by Practical Experts. . . al! thirty 
chapters, and these contain practically all that it is really 
essential for the reader to know « ¢0 the modern methods 
employed in the selection, culture, protection, and increase of trees, and 


EDUCATION. 


TONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on rgth, 15th, and 16th JUNE, 1904. 


For full iculars apply to— 
The Heap Master, School House, Tonbridge. 


MALYERN COLLEGE. 


SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, June 7, 8 and 9, one of £87 (£99 for the 
first year), six of £50, and six or more of 430 per annum. Council Nominations, 


| value £12 per annum, may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain a 


the harvesting, storing, or preserving of fruit as grown tn the gardens 
6? Ss 5S 


ROSES FOR ENGLISH GARDENS. | 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL and Mr. E. MAWLEY. 


Illustrated with 190 full- “Page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 


WALL AND ‘WATER GARDENS. 


By Miss GERTRUDE JEKYLL, 


Author of ** Wood and Garden.” 12s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING FOR ‘BEGINNERS. 


(A Handbook to the Garden.) 
By E. T. COOK. 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR 
ENGLISH GARDENS. 


By E. T. COOK. 
Editor of THE GARDEN. 


12s. 6d. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 


SWEET VIOLETS AND PANSIES, 
And Violets of Mountain and Plain. 


A Book written by several authorities, and Edited by E. T. COOK, 
Editor of THE GARDEN, Author of ‘* Trees and Shrubs,” &c. 
Price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE CENTURY 
BOOK OF GARDENING. 


Edited by E. T. COOK. 
624 pages, with about 600 illustrations. 


2Is. net. 


Published at the Offices of Country LIFE, 
5-7 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. ; and by 
Gro. Newnes, Ltd., 9-12 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 
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Scholarship.—For particulars apply to the HEAD MASTER or SECRETARY. 


ST. MARTIN’S, BEXHILL. 
MR. AUSTIN BROWN, B.A., 


Trinity Ha!l, Cambridge, 
Prepares a few Boys for the Public Schools. The place and the 
system are particularly adapted to the needs of delicate boys. 
te and references on application. 


HE Greater Part of an OLD- FASHIONED 
HOUSE looking over Ravenscourt Park TO LET. Three 
minutes from District Line. Electric light. Shady Garden, with 
a Mulberry-tree. Cycle house. Inclusive rent £80 a year. Apply 
by letter, D., c'o STREET’s, 8 Serle Street, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, 
AND ABROAD. i 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen number free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED AND CATA UED AND 


Telegraphic Address: BookKMEN, LoNpDoN. Codes: Unicopg and A BC. 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 


“MARCH LIST 
Now Ready, including all latest purchases offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 


WILLIAM GLAISHER, 
REMAINDER AND DISCOUNT BOOKSELLER, 
265 High Holborn, London. 


Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literature, and List of French Novels, 
Classics, &c. 


E. GEORGE & SONS, Booksellers, 

And DEALERS IN LITERARY and other JOURNALS and REVIEWS, and 
PUBLICATIONS of LEARNED and SCIENTIFIC SOCIEUIES. 
AGENTS FOR BRITISH, FOREIGN AND COLONIAL LIBRARIES, 
INSTITUTIONS and PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS. 


CURRENT CATALOCUES SENT POST FREE on Application. BOOKS SOUCHT FOR. 


Correspondence Invited. All Communications answered. 
LIBRARIES OR SMALL COLLECTIONS OF BOOKS PURCHASED 
JN TOWN OR COUNTRY FOR CASH. 

All orders promptly executed. Established 1320. 


151 WHITECHAPEL ROAD, LONDON, E. 
ARUNDEL CHROMOS. 


Large number in Stock; many rare ones. Send stamp for this month's 
printed list. 


SAINT JUDE’S DEPOT, BIRMINGHAM. 


PUBLIC 
OPINION. 


Price 2d. weekly. 
A Rapid Review of the Press Opinions of the Week. 


Special Articles: 
THE LEADING PUBLISHERS— 
VIII. Messrs. CHATTO & WINDUS. 
WATCHDOGS OF THE PRESS. 
MR. HICHENS AND HIS TYPES. 
“WHAT ABOUT IT?” 


Office: 6 BELL'S BUILDINGS, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 


BIRKBECK BANK. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, W.C, 


CURRENT ACCOUNTS. 
h on the when not 
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26 March, 1904 


The Saturday Review. 


OCEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE. 


6 Base annual general meeting of the Ocean Accident 

and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Institute 

of Chartered Accountants, Moorgate Place, E.C., under the presidency of Mr. 
Thomas Hewitt, K.C. (Chairman of the Company). 

The Secretary (Mr. Richard J. Paull), having read the notice convening the 
meeting, and the report of the auditors, 

The Chairman said : In the opinion of the board the report and accounts on 
the whole are satisfactory. There is a considerable improvement over the 
report and accounts of the previous year, and I think they indicate that the troubles 
which we have had to face have now ceased, and that we may hope for the time 
when the circumstances of the Company and the details of our business may show 
a much better state of things. The figures indicate an increase in the labours 
and the endeavours of the directors, and the whole of our staff, who, I must candidly 
admit, never spare pains or trouble to make the Company's affairs a success. The 
premium income is £1,101,182, which is larger than that of any other company 
transacting the same class of business. Seven years ag? those figures were repre- 
sented merely by a sum of £374,375—namely, three to four times less than the 
present figures. But I think t have said on previous occasions that an increase in 
figures has never been, and never will be, regarded as a test of success by the hoard. 
Our feeling is that £ 09,000 of good business is worth £t,070,coo of bad business and 
the result of that has been that the directors have laid themselves out with a will, 
backed by the management. to so arrange the business of the Corvoration that we 
may have our £1,000,coo of good business. If we did not do this, I am certain that 
we, or any other company, would go a step in the downward path. You mav see 
the shadow o¢ ovr idea in the great provision t' at is made for contingencies, and in 
the full details which we put befo e you in our accounts as to the manner in which 
the business has been transacted. The keynote for an insurance company, in my 
opinion, can be expre-sed in two watchwords—one is safety, the other is fairness. 
The one indicates the requirements of the shareholders, the other indicates our 
relations with the policy-holders ; tut it must not be supposed for a moment 
that the policy holders have no interest in the safety of the Company. If there 
were a donbt as to the safety of any comp:ny there would at once be 
a falling off i: premium income, especially in regard to such business as 
guarantee business where the safety of the company is all-important to the 
insured. The year’s prem'um in comparison with last year is less by £65,909. but 
the Company is just as popular. We could. without any difficulty. have accepted 
proposalsto the extent of over £2,0c0 020; but we are more wary. We decline to 
accept a risk which is an undue risk or an unfair risk. Policy-holders are notnrally 
desirous of insur ng in a company at the lowest rate of premium. It is utterly un- 
important to them whether the insurance company makes a loss, or whether it 
makes a profit. The decrease is almost entirely in the one dep rtment of em- 
ployers’ insurance, inasmuch as in all other departments, or classes of insurance, 
there has teen an increase, and a paying increase. The improvement in our business 
is shown by inc reased rates. I have some figures here which will probably indicate to 
you the nature of the increase that has happened. In the year 1902 the number of 
policies which were renewed at an increased rate - the premium heing recognised bv 
the policy-holders as insufficient — was 6,500, the premiums showing en increase of 
abcut £20,000 in the year. In 1603the number of polic’es showing an increased 
rate was 15,8c8, with a premium income of £76,154. There are cases, however, 
where the policies | ave lapsed and where the business hes been allowed to go to 
other compyries. We have done it deliberately ; we have not interfered. We 
prefer that they should go to some other company rather than that they should 
femain with us ata loss to ourselves. It is almost invariably the case that, although 
we have lost money, they have been eagerly taken up by other companies at even a 
lower rate than they were paying to us. and on which we had suffered aloss. Inthe 
year 1902 the number of lapsed policies was 10039, and the premiums were 
£80,471. Inthe year 1¢03 the number of policies that lapsed was no less than 
9,760, and the premium income that passed us was £48,546. A question which I 
have no doubt you will ask is, What other steps have you taken for the purpose of 
insuring your-eives against an undue call or claim upon the funds of the Com- 
pany’ I willtell you. Inthe vear 1902 we paid £29 206 by way of reinsurance : 
in the vear 1903, with asmaller business t’ at ys to say, with smaller ri-k—we paid 
439,271, showing an increase in the amount of our reinsvrances of no less than 
one-third. A point that has been impressed upon us. and, I hope, also en other 
companies, has been the desire to come to a common agreement whereby risks 
shall not be taken haphazard, but that some fair arrangement should be made 
which would satisfy the policy-holders and at the same time prevent what I 
think, in default of any better term, I may call a cut-throat policy. If that were 
done I believe the whole ot the larger and more important companies would do 
as much business, and at much better rates. So far as this Company is concerned, 
we would heartily join in any step in that direction. Turning to the debtor side of 
the account, the compensation paid for the year 1902 was £713,023; for the year 
1903 the amount was £651,341, being less by £62,¢73. For the purnoses of con- 
sideration you ought to regard these two figures as one, inasmuch as otherwise you 
get no means cf comparison with the previous year. If claims are hastened slightly 
the compensation would be more ; if. on the other hand, there wasa little delay, the 
compensation paid would be less. But, taking the two i ems, compensation paid 
and provision for claims outstanding, you have the real! test of success or failure of 
this and of every other company cf the kind. The amounts in the year 1o02 were 
£828,485 ; in the year 1903 £641,341. This falling off indicates my text of safety : it 
means that we have had better business—that is to say. that the claims have not been 
as many in number or as large in amount as they were in the previous year, 
and that is a matter, | think, o* great congratul ition to ali of us. You mizht say, 
“Well, how do you krow that this is tetcer busiress’’ I will now give you some 
figures which you will not get from the balance-sheet—namely, the number of 
claims in the United Kingdom. In the year 10-2 the number of claims in the 
United Kingdom was 59,259; in the year 1903 the figures have sunk to 40,340. 
You might say, ‘ This may indicate that you have not settled your claims up s> 
closely.” That is not the case; because, as a matter of fact, I have made a 
careful examination, and find that the claims outstanding are one-sixth les this 
year than last. In other parts of the world we know that a similar diminution is 
apparent. The real truth is that we are not goinz to deceive ourselves as 


to the proper sum to be set asid: for claims. We have taken annuities 
on an annuity basis in many «cases where we see no hope of srttle- 
ment. I believe we are the only company that has taken that step. 


Every efiort is made t» settle our claims speedily, and I am perfectly certain that 
we are not beaten by any other company in that respect. This year we have 
made an elaborate arrangement by which we propose to settle still more closely : 
but, if we do, you must not be disappointed when you see that a portion o our 
assets are c nsumed for thet purpose. Now I dare say you would like to know 
what the pr-vision for the claims outstanding has been. In the year 1972 the pro- 
vision was £415 000; in the year 1903 the provision is £425,000. The pr vision for 
claims outstanding by our Company ¢uring the last seven years is as follows :— 
In 1897 it amounted to £25,000; in 1898 it was £144,635: in the year 1899, 
£137,924; in the year 19c0o, £163,869; in 199% to 300,000; in 1902 to 

4 5,000; and in 1903 to £425 000, and I sincerely hope that there will be 
no necessity for any further increase in that direction. Tris provision is a 
sermon on my text of safety, and I want to impress upon you that you are members 
of a Company where your management conceives that security is far better than 
mere large premiums. I have reason to believe that the present Commission sitting 
at the Home Office are very hkely to conceive that the safety of the workmen 
under their charge must be looked to, and that it should be nece-sary that every 
company should disclose the number of permanent annuities chargeable on the 
funds of the company and the amount that has been set aside for the purpose of 
meeting this liability. I think that with a perfectly smiling face we can accept 
that. We certainly see no reason to oppose it ; we have done it of our own motion. 
The Act gives a max‘mum liability of £300. But how about the permanent 
total disablement wherea man, perhaps in receipt of £50 a year, may live from the 
age of 20 to the age of 20? Three hundred pounds is no measure of such a liabilitv. 
The feature that we see chiefly in employers’ liability is the gceat improvement in 
the happy art of claim-making. There is no question about it that the British 
workman, who surpasses our continental workman in many respects, is also coming 
to the conclusion that he will surpass him in the art of making a good big claim 
against his employer and he is pursuing it to the bitter end, and, I have no doubt, 


with great success. He is represented on the Commission for the purpose of getting | 


the first fortnight taken away, so that he may have compensation from the day that 
he meets with an accident, the loss to be his employers’; the loss to himself to be 
nil. The result of that is that it makes us extremely careful and cautious in the 
manner in which we make our provision for outstanding claims. But you may 
take it from us that, under no circumstances shall we depart from the strenuous 
determination not to be led away by rivalry, After referring in eulogistic terms to 
the services of the staff, the Chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. W. A. McArthur, M.P., seconded the motion. E 

Mr. Vintner having congratulated the board and the shareholders on the improved 
condition of the company’s affairs, the motion was put and carried unanimously. 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman, directors, and staff concluded the proceedings. 


NUNDYDROOG COMPANY. 


HE eleventh ordinary general meeting of the 
Nundydrooz Company, Limited, was held on Wednesday, at Cannon Street 
Hotel, E.C., Captain Wi'liam Beil McTaggart (the Chairman) presiding. 

The Secretary (Mr. Richard Garland) read the notice convening the meeting, 
and also the auditors’ report. 

The Chairman stated that during the year there were 65,860 tons of quartz 
milled, which yielded 63,¢25 oz. of gold, and 60,772 tons of tailings cyanided, which 
produced 6,604 oz. - together, 70,141 oz. of gold. These figures showed increases, 
compared with the previous year, of 10,920 tons in quartz and 363 tons in 
tailings treated, and of 12,107 oz. in gold produced, which represented 
446,250. The average yield of the quartz was 19 dwt. per ton, and 
of the tailings 2 dwt. 4 gr., being higher by 4 gr. and rogr. respectively. The total 
income, comprising proceeds of gold, interest, and transfer fees, amounted to 
£253,058, and the profit to £122,327. Adding tothis the sum brought forward and 
4171 interest on Consols, the total available profit was £122,971. Out of this, two 
interim dividends were paid of 1s. 4d. per share on July 24 and 1s, 6d. per share on 
November 17, absorbing £68, 66 13s. 4d., and various other sums were charged to 
profit and loss account for income-tax on profits, depreciation, &c., totalling 
£2,312 gs. 10od., so that a balance remained at the end of December of £42,092 5s. 6d. 
This admitted of a final dividend of 1s. Sd. per share, and lefe a balance of 
41,758 18s. rod. to be carried forward. The total dividends for the year had, there- 
fore, reached £108,900, equal to 45 per cent. on the capital, as compared with 40 per 
cent. for the year 1902. During the past year the underground development had 
been on an increasingly large scale, the total measurements of driving, sinking, and 
rising having reached the high figure of 13,783 ft., or 2°61 miles, an amount of work 
far in excess of anything previously accomplished. There were 39 rock drills on an 
average throughout the year. The increased expenditure over that for 1902 was 
421,335 11s. 5d., for which the shareholders had received an increased dividend, 
more quartz had been crushed and treated, and the ore reserves had been augmented 
by about 13,000 tons, representing a value of £52,000. At the mill ten additional 
heads of stamps were erected, bringing the number up to So, The cyanide works 
were about to be extended so as to treat 2,000 tons a month more of mill tailings, 
increasing the total capacity of the works to 7,020 tons a month Last October 
some stoppages of the pumping machinery occurred, owing to accidents to the pit- 
work in Taylor's shaft at a time of unprecedented rainfall, and the water rose in 
the southern part of the mine to within a few feet of the 1,400ft. level. The 
operations in that section below that depth were retarded for about two months, 
but the water was drained and all work resumed by the endcf December. The 
excessive rainfall also caused great damage to the tank from which the Mysore 
Government had contracted to supply the Kolar mines with water. It would take 
a considerable amount of expense and labour to have this enormous tank repaired, 
but it was hoped that by the end of this year everything would be in order, and that 
they would be able to obtain the promised supply. He might say that the 
excessive rainfall filled up the Company's tanks, and, whatever might happen 
in the way of drought this year, no hindranc: from the want of water was 
anticipated. The various companies working on the Kolar field had exercised 
their right to apply to the Mysore Government for additional electric 
power from the Cauvery system. Arrangements for furnishing the supply 
were in hand, and would probably be completed before the end of this 
The rate paid to the Government for the first year up to August last 
was £29 per horse-power. Since that time the rate of £18, fixed by the 
agreement for the second year, had been in force. It had been deemed advisable 
to consider a scheme whereby a central station might be erected and addtional 
electrical power generated by steam for the more economical working of the 
machinery on the field. A small company had been formed for the purpose with a 
capital of £30,090, the whole of which had been subscribed by the five leading 
companies on the field, and this Company's share of the undertaking was 3,150 
shares of £1 each. The general health of the employees had been satisfactory, for 
which they must give credit to Dr. O'Donnell and his assistants. Great credit was 
also due to Mr. Thomas Richards (the superintendent) and his staff for their 
continued successful conduct of the Company's business in India. A cablegram 
dated the 22nd inst., from the mines more than bore out all the expectations whick 
had been formed. It was as follows :—‘* Kennedy's Shaft, 96 ft. below the 1,600 ft. 
level—Lode 5 ft. wide, assaying 1 oz. 2 dwt. perton. 1,600side drivage north on, 
footwall part of the lode, under the shaft, driven 79 ft. from the cross-cut —Lode 
1 ft. wide, assaying 1 oz. 8 dwt. per ton. 1,500 south winze at 75> ft. from the shaft 
sunk 18 ft. 6 ia.—Lode 1 ft. wide, assaying 6 dwt. per ton. 800 ft. level south, 
327.ft. from the rise —-Lode 1 ft. wide, assaying 2 0z. per ton. 709 ft. level south, 19 ft. 
from the 802 rise—Lode 9 in. wide, assaying 1 oz. per ton. Main shaft, 65 {t. below 
the 1,540 ft. level—Stringers assaying 44 dwt. 1,640 ft. level south from 1,540 north 
winze, main shaft, driven 36 ft —Lode 1 ft. wide, assaying 16 dwt. per ton. Taylor's 
Shaft, 1,504 ft. level south driven 49 ft.—Lode 1 ft. wide, assaying 3 dwt. per ton. 
Reserves practically the same as December 31. I estimate the return for this 
month about 5,600 oz.” Last year was a record one in every sense of the word at 
their mine, and the shareholders might look forward to cor.tinuing prosperity for 
many years to come. 

Mr. J. Shaw Kennedy seconded the motion. 

Mr. ‘Edgar Taylor said the report of the directors and of the mine superintendent 
went to show that they had had greater presperity in 1903 than in any preceding 
year. 

The report was adopted, and a resolution, proposed by Mr. Vere Smith, seconded 
by Captain Bickford,was passed, voting £2,:00 for distribution among the directors, 
managers, and staff in London and the superintendent and staff in India, as a 
special recognition of their services in the past year. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the vote, said that from the earliest days he 
could remember, even when they had experienced times of trouble, the shareholders 
had always extended to the directors their support and assistance. On behalf of 
his colleagues, the managers, and the staff in India, he assured them that this 
generous vote was highly appreciated, especially by the staff in India, 

The proc di gs then termi d 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The List of Subscriptions will Open on Tuesday, 29 March, 1904, and will close on 
Thursday, 31 March, 1904, at 4 P.M., for both Town and Country. 


THE METROPOLITAN ELECTRIC 
TRAMWAYS, LIMITED. 


Authorised Share Capital, £1,500,000, 

Divided into 500,000 5 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares, 500,0co Ordinary 
Shares, and s00,0co Deferred Shares, all of £1 each, of which 1,032,555 have been 
issued, viz., 500,002 Preference Shares, 218,539 Ordinary Shares, and 314,016 
Deferred Shares. 40,750 of the Ordinary Shares are only 6s. per Share paid. 


A prospectus is being issued by the 


ELECTRIC AND GENERAL INVESTMENT CO., LTD., 
1 and 2 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C., 
offering for subscription on behalf of the Metropolitan Electric Tramways, 
Limited, 
£350,000 4) per cent. Debenture Stock 
at Par. 


Part of a total authorised amount ranking favi pass, equal to one-half the paid- 
up Capital of the Company for the time being. 


The Stock will be constituted and secured by a Trust Deed to be made between 
the Company of the one part, and the Electric and General Investment Company, 
Limited, as Trustees, of the other part, whereby a first charge will be created as 
within stated upon the Company's whole undertaking, including its uncalled capital, 
subject as to the undertaking purchased from the North Metropolitan Tramways 
Company, to £150,900 34 per cent. Derentures, redeemable at par in January, 19009, 
and for the redemption of which an equivalent amount of the unissued Debenture 
Stock, ranking fari fassu with this issue, will be reserved. 

The Trust Dexd will also contain a covenant by the Company to establish a sink- 
ing fund and provide in January, 1905, and thereafter annually (1) a sum equal to 
1 per cent. of the issued Stock, and (2) a sum equal to the interest on Stock already 
redeemed ; with power to apply the same in purchase of Debenture Stock on the 
market. 

The Stock is redeemable at £105 per cent. in either of the following events :— 

(a) The voluntary liquidation of the Company ; or 
(b) At the option of the Company at any time after the 31st December, 1930, 
the Company giving six months’ notice in writing. 

The Steck is payable as follows: £5 per cent. on Application ; £25 per cent. on 
Allotment ; £35 per cent. on 2nd May, 1904; £35 per cent. on 1st June, 1904. 

The Stock may be paid up in full on Allotment, and in such case will carry the 
full rate of interest from the date of such payment, otherwise interest will be calcu- 
laged and paid on the instalments from the dates when they are paid. 

The first payment of interest will be made on rst July next, and thereafter will be 
payable haif-yearly on rst January and ist July _ 

The Stock will be transferable in multiples of £1. 


TRUSTEES FOR THE DEBENTURE STOCKHOLDERS. 
THE ELECTRIC AND GENERAL INVESTMENT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 1 and 2 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
EMILE ‘;ARCKE, Chairman, Managiog Director of the British Electric Trac- 
tion Company, Limited. 
Sir ERNESt SPENCER, M.P., Deputy-Chairman, Director of the Birmingham 
and Midland Tramways, Limited. 
GEORGE RICHARDSON, Chairman of the North Metropolitan Tramways 


Company. 
ate -* GODDARD, Deputy-Chairman of the North Metropolitan Tramways 
ompany. 
C. G. TEGETMEIER, Chairman of the Swansea Improvements and Tramways 
Company 
W. L. MAUGEN, Director of the British Electric Traction Company, Limited. 
JAMES DEVONSHIRE, Managing Director. 


BANKERS: PARR’S BANK, LIMITED, 52 Threadneedle Street, London, 
E.C. ; BARCLAY & COMPANY, LIMITED, 54 Lombard Street, London, 


Mele 
BROKERS: FOSTER & BRAITHWAITE, 27 Austin Friars, London, E.C. ; 
J. H. RONALD, 5 Throgmorton Avenue, London, E.C. 
SOLICITOR : HUGH C. GODFRAY, 42 Finsbury Square, London, E.C. 
AUDITORS sauce, WATERHOUSE & Co., 3 Frederick's Place, Old Jewry, 
London, E.C. 
ENGINEER : ARTHUR H. POTT, M.L.E.E. 
SECRETARY and REGISTERED OFFICES: A. L. BARBER, Evelyn 
House, ror Finsbury Pavement, Londoa, E.C. 
The estimated profits available for payment of the interest on the £350,000 
Debenture Stock now offered, amounting to £15,750, will be as follows :— 


(x) From Investments .. os + oe £21,327 
Less 34 per cent. on £150,coo North Metropolitan Tramways 
£16,077 
(2) Reverue from 84 milesof Tramways .. ee ee £32,000 
Total .. oe ee oe oe $48,077 


or more than three times the £15,750 required. 


A Map. showing the routes of the various Tramways and Light Railways 
accompanies the Prospectus. 

Applications for Debenture Stock must be made on the form accompanying the 
Prospectus (as filed with the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies). 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained from the Bankers, the 
Brokers, the Electric and General Iavestunent Company, Limited, and at the 
Offices of the Company. 


BEYER, PEACOCK AND CO. 


HE annual general meeting of Beyer, Peacock and 
4 _Co., Limited, was held on Tuesday, at the Westminster Palace Hotel, 
Victoria Street, S.W., under the presidency of Sir Vincent Caillard (Chairman of 
the Company). 

The Registrar (Mr. Alan S. King) having read the notice convening the meeting 
and the auditors’ certificate, 

The Chairman said : “* No doubt some disappointinent has been felt by the share- 
holders that the profits of the Company have to a considerable extent fallen off 
during the past year for which the accounts are presented. The condition of trade, 
the relative slackness of inquiries and of orders distributed, and the necessarily- 
increased keenn _of competition among the various makers which follows upon 
such a state of aff irs, naturally produces a general fall in prices, which must have 
a marked ffect upon our profit and loss account. Under such conditions, the fact 
that the Company has, nevertheless, earned a profit on trading for the year of over 
£48,000 is, I think, on the whole, not unsatistactory. As I[ pointed out to you 
last year, we cannot always have good times ; but, on the other hand, it would be 
exaggerated pessimism to think we must always have bad times. A depression of 
trade such as that which we are now passing through comes in cycles, and, 
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although at the present moment there is no sign of that depression lifting, we may, 
nevertheless, look upon it as probable that the return upward movement wil! 
not be postponed for a very considerable time longer, and when it comes we have 
no doubt whatever that you will see that the Company of Beyer-Peacock will take its 
full share of the more favourable circumstances.” He then explained that when 
the Company took over the business from the old Company, the assets were valued 
at £800,000. After deduction of all interest and dividends they have increased from 
£800,000 to, in round figures, £850,000, which he hoped they would think proof of 
sound and careful administration. He continued: should also like 
to draw your attention to the fact that although trade was not good last year, as 
have previously stated, the directors have continued the policy of writing off de- 
preciation to the full extent, and, moreover. of introducing, to the largest extent 
possible, improvements in both the buildings and machinery in order that 
the works may be kept fully up to date, and that we may thus be in a state of 
complete preparation, when the turn of trade comes, to maintain our repu- 
tation for the best work in the trade, and at the same time to be able to offer that 
work at prices which will compete successfully with our rivals. Thus, we have 
introduced new machine-tools and new electric cranes ; we have established a new 
framing shop, in order that the arrangement of the whole works may be more 
economical, and we have converted our motive power from steam into electricity. 
I am convinced that the shareholders will approve of this policy, which, after all, 
is merely a policy of putting ourselves in the position of being able to earn 
dividends ; and that if they feel some disappointment at not receiving dividends 
this year at the rate at which they received them last year, they will fully appre- 
ciate that this does not arise from any want of vigilance or activity on the part of 
the board, but from circumstances over which no board can have control. As you 
will have seen in the report, the present managing director (Mr. G. P. Dawson) is 
about to retire. This gentleman has, so far, really occupied at the Gorton Works 
the position of a general manager, and we felt that, in choosing his successor 
in the general managership, we should take all possible trouble to find the 
very best man for the post. If any of you are acquainted with the locomotive trade 
you will know that Mr. Hoy, whose services we have been fortunate enough to secure, 
is one of the bes', or, perhaps, the best, locomotive designer in England. I now 
move : “ That the report and accounts, with the dividends therein recommended, 
for the year ended December 31, 1903, as presented, be received and adopted.” 

Sir Frederic L Robinson, K.C.B., seconded the motion. 

Mr. Hollingsworth asked if the board thought it quite necessary to carry forward 
the large amount of £20,000. As the five per cent. dividend on the ordinary shares 
only absorbed £10,000, he suggested a dividend of 74 per cent. should be declared, 
and moved an amendment to that effect. 

Mr. Barton seconded the amendment. 

The Chairman and Mr. T. Craven pointed out that it was wiser, in the interests 
of the company, to carry forward such a large amount to provide for what looked 
like a bad year before them for trade generally, and so keep themselves in a 
thoroughly sound position. 

The amendment on being put to the meeting was lost, and the original resolution 
was then carried. 

On the motion of Mr. Stobart, seconded by Mr. Metcalf, a cordial vote of thanks 
was accorded the Chairman, directors, and staff, and the proceedings terminated. 


GREAT BOULDER PERSEVERANCE. 


. | ‘HE second ordinary general meeting of the Great 
Boulder Perseverance Gold Mining Company was held yesterday at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C., Mr. Frank Gardner presiding. 

The Chairman said: It gives me pleasure to meet you again and to have such a 
satisfactory position to place before you. We told you last year that we confiden ly 
expected to show better results for this year as compared with 1002, and our anticipa- 
tions, I am glad to say, have been fully realised, and this result has been attained 
without any depletion of our ore reserves. These, you will recollect, were 
estimated at the end of 1902 at 383,600 tons. During last year we 
extracted and treated 132,593 tons, and increased our reserves of 
ore in sight to 401,677 tons, an increase over 1902 of 18,070 tons. 
This tonnage is sufficient to keep our sulphide plant working full time for 
three years at its present capacity. Mr. Nichols, in his report, calls your 
attention to the fact that these reserves are all above our 700-feet levels, no account 
being taken of ore known to exist below that level. We have now had some consider- 
able experience of Mr. Nichols’s estimates and statements in regard to our property, 
and that experience has taught us that we can confidently rely upon any statement 
to which he commits himself being more than borne out by facts, and | can safely 
assert that no single statement put forward by him has ever been controverted. I 
should like to say a few words in reference to the deep levels of the mine. I know 
you are all anxious on this subject, and perhaps it is not surprising when one 
recollects the absurd rumours one hears from time to time to the effect that the 
mine is being rapidly worked out, rumours set in circulation by parties who are 
interested in bearing the shares. Mr. Nicho's states in his report that having 
proved the continuation of values in the Perseverance Lode below 1,100 feet, the 
epee depth of our main shaft, he has given instructions for the main shaft to 

e carried down to the 1,300 feet level. If any assurance were needed in regard 
to this lode outside our own property we have it in the adjoining South Kalgurli 
Mine where the lode has been intersected by diamond drill a short distance 
from our boundary at a depth of 1,500 feet, 14 feet wide assaying 4 ozs. 
to the ton. Again at the other end of our property, the Lake View 
Company have the Perseverance Lode at their 1,000 feet level assaying 
‘} ozs. for a width of 2 feet, which wa: picked up in a_ cross-cut 
run almost on our boundary line. As regards the Lake View Lode, Mr. Nichols 
explains in his report why our developments on this lode in depth have been 
delayed. Now that the new compressor is installed we shall be able to push for- 
ward rapidly with the developments of the deep levels on both lodes, and I am 
certain there will be valuable surprises for us before long. You will notice from the 
sectional plan of this lode that no development, practicaily speaking, has been done 
below the 500 feet level. ‘The lode has, however, been proved for us by the South 
Kalgurli Company. who, at their 700 feet level, have cut a branch of the lode giving 
1 oz. ore fur a width of 6 feet, and at their 845 feet level have cut the same lode 
assaying 14 dwts. for a width of 10 feet. They have also proved the main lode at the 
latter depth only go feet away from our boundary. Where they first cut the main lode 
it was 19 feet wide and assayed 1 oz. tothe ton, and having driven south towards our 
boundary, their latest report isa width of 11 feet with an assay of 2 oz. to the ton. 
These discoveries on the leases of the South Kalgurli and the Lake View Com- 
panies, prove the Perseverance Lode 400 feet further north and rso0 feet further 
south than we have driven on it at our 7:0 feet level, and the Lake View Lode 
700 feet further north than where the pay shoot was first struck in our «oo feet 
level. I think, therefore, there can be no doubt as to the continuance of values 
in both our lodes at depth. With regard tothe Tetley Lode, this has again been 
tested by diamond drill, and the results attained warrant the sinking of our 
No. 6 shaft, which will be a twofold advantage, as it will enable us to 
increase the output from the Sulphide Plant whenever we wish to do so. 
In dealing with the accounts the Chairman said:—Our net profit for the whole 
year amounts to £396,566, as against £352,234 for 1902, an increase of £44,332, our 
expenditure showing an increase of only £3,350, as compared with 1922. The 
dividends paid in respect of 1903 are the same as for 1902, viz., £350. 020. The tota 
outcrop of the mine up to the end of 1903 has been 679,282 oz. of the value o 

2,405,843, out of which dividends amounting to £831,250 have been paid. In 
addition to charging against revenue of the whole cost of our development work we 
have also paid out of revenue practically the whole cost of our plant, a piant which, 
I may say, is acknowledged to be the most complete and modern sulphide plant in 
Australia. Every credit is due to Mr. Nichols and the staff under bim for the 
satisfactory result attained during the past year. I move the adoption of the 
report and accounts. 

Mr. Nichols congratulated the meeting on possessing such a fine property as the 
Great Boulder Perseverance, a property which had turned out even better than 
anticipated. The costs had been reduced, and he looked to still further reduction. 
Statements were being openly made that the deeper levels were going to prove 
unproductive, but he held a directly opposite opinion. The recent developments 
on the Kalgurli Property proved this. The resolution approving of the report was 
carried unanimously. 

The appointment of Mr. J. S. Berwick and Mr. A. Reitlinger as directors was 
confirmed, and a vote of thanks to the Chairman, expressing also unabated con- 
fidence in him, was unanimously carried. 
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XUM 


DEUTSCHE BANE. 


Head Office: BERLIN. 


CAPITAL FULLY PAID_ - 
RESERVE - 


London Office: 4 GEORGE Yarn, LomBarD STREET, E.C. 


Marks 160,000,000 (£8,000,000). 
Marks 59,030,455 (£2,951,522). 


BRANCHES : 


LONDON, BREMEN, DRESDEN, FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAIN, HAMBURG, LEIPSIC, MUNICH, and WIESBADEN. 


ANALYSIS OF THE YEARLY REPORT 
Presented to the Shareholders at the Thirty-fourth Ordinary General Meeting, held in Berlin on the 
22nd March, 1904. 


The net profits of the year 1903 amounting to— 


* £1,215,380, represent 15*19 per cent. on the paid-up Capital of £8,00°,000, and are 


to be appropriated as follows :— 
£80,000 to Dividend of 11 per cent. to Shareholders. 
181,5.8 to Reserves. 
36,129 to Directors. 
75,000 to Superannuation Fund and Gratuities to Staff. 
42,713 carried forward to New Account. 


$1,215,380 


In presenting to our Shareholders our Thirty-fourth Annual Report, we are 
pleased to be able to record that the business of our Bank during the past year has 
made satisfactory progress in all directions. 

Assisted by agood average harvest, German trade has more rapidly recovered 
from the depression which had overtaken it in 1900, and shown greater elasticity 
than had been expected, thus proving that economic crises, when not originated by 
political events, pass away in these days more quickly than was the case a few 
decades ago. Both the imports and exports of the German Empire increased in a 
gratifying manner. The augmented export trade of the previous year resulted in a 
considerable influx of gold, constituting a reassuring factor at a time when the 
imports into Germany (excluding the precious metals) exceeded the exports by 
4£50,200,¢00, a figure not approached since the year 1900. The indebtedness created 
annually by the excess of imports—due almost entirely to the purchases abroad of 
cereals required for the food supply of the rapidly-growing populati:n of the country 
—is discharged in the first place ty the income derived from the investment of 
German capital in foreign lands. These investments, in spite of assertions some- 
times made tothe contrary, have on the whole proved beneficial as adding to the 
national wealth, and it is desirable and even necessary that Germany should con- 
tinue to receive such income from abroad as a useful set-off against its foreign 
liabilities. 

The collapse in the upward movement in the United States, expected since 1902, 
took place during the year under review. In the late summer when prices had 
fallen to their lowest the depreciation which had taken place within a period of 
twelve months in the leading speculative securities dealt in on the New York Stock 
Exchange alone amounted to upwards of $3,070,000,000._ Nevertheless the econo- 
mic vitality of the United States has only been temporarily impaired by this finan- 
cial breakd: wn. The heavy demand for iron and steel, which had existed in the 
States previous to the crisis, led to purchases being made in Germany and gave 
German producers profitable employment at a time when the home consumption had 
fallen off. When these extraneous purchases ceased, the iron industry had had 
time by improved methods of manufacture to lower the cost of production and thus 
prepare itself to meet the reaction which then set in. We have further extended our 
relations with the Rhenish-Westphalian industrial districts, and derived therefrom 
a considerable amount of new business. 

The hopes entertained at the beginning of the current year of further improve- 
ment in the economic situation have been disappointed by the outbreak of hos- 
tilities between Russia and Japan, and further developments depend on the course 
of politics. On the announcement of the war it became once more apparent to 
what extent the German Bourses had been crippled by impracticable legislation 
and rendered unfit to successfully cope with exceptional circumstances. This 
experience may serve to spread the conviction that an unfettered financial 
market is scarcely less important to the defence of a country than its army and 
fleet. 

Owing to greater industrial activity at home, and the higher value of loanable 
capital in Lcndon and New York, an expansion is shown in our receipts from 
interest and discount. The average(German bank Rate—3 ‘84 per cent.—exceeded 
by about 4 per cent. the rate of the previous year, although considerably lower 
than the rates ruling in the four preceding years. The average private rate of 
discount in Berlin in 1903 was 3 per cent., against only 2°186 per cent. in 1902. 
The average rate obtained for loans to the Stock Exchange on first-class securities 
was 4°296 per cent., as compared with 3°3*7 per cent. in the previous year. 

The turnover of the Bank in the past year amounted to £2,982,000,000 against 

2,839,150,000 in 1902, At our Head Office 1,973,344 Bills of Exchange were 
received and disposed of, the average amount of each bill being £246. 

The business of all our Branches continues to develop steadily and to yield 
satisfactory resu'ts. Owing to the large amount of cotton imported and to the 
exceptionally high prices ruling for that article, a considerable increase is shown 
in the total of our acceptances. 

The number of current, deposit and other accounts open in our books has increased 
during the year by 10,046—namely, from 97,592 to 107,638. 


GENERAL 


® The sterling figures throughout this report represent the original mark amounts, at the approximate exchange of M.20, equal to £1. 


BALANCE-SHEET, December 3ist, 1903. 


As an investment against our deposits, the Bank has maintained its policy o 
holding a large amount invested in German Government Securities. i 

The increase in the Bank’s business has again necessitated considerable addition 
to the staff, which at the end of the year numbered 2,g12—an increase of 218. 

Out of our holding of Marks 12,000,000 of the share capital of the Duisburg- 
Ruhrorter Bank we have transferred Marks 4,000,000 to the Essener Credit Anstalt, 
with which institution we stand in intimate relationship, and who in their turn 
have transferred to us Marks 3,000,000 of their shares, a transaction which pro- 
mises to still further consolidate our mutual interests. 

The Dividends paid to us for the year 1902 on our holding of shares in the Banco 
Aleman Transatlantico (8 per cent.) the Bergisch-Maerkiscne Bank (8 per cent.), 
the Schlesische Bank Verein (63 per cent.), the Deutsche Treuhand (sesellschaf 
(15 per cent.), and the Hannoversche Bank (6 per cent.) are included in the 
accounts now presented, but no credit has been taken for dividends due to us for 
the past year (1903), which will figure in our next balance-sheet. 

During the year under review, the traffic of the Gesellschaft fuer Elektrische 
Hoch-und Untergrundbahnen in Berlin (Electric Elevated and Underground Rail- 
ways Company) has developed in a very satisfactory manner, with results which will 
allow a fair dividend to be paid. Negotiations are proceeding for an extension of 
the main line to the centré of Berlin, as also in a westward direction ; it has not yet 
been possible, however, to overcome all {the difficulties which have arisen in regard 
to this project. 

In connection with this important enterprise, we may here state that the efforts 
we have made for several years past to open up for residential purposes a large area 
in the Western district of Charlottenburg (a suburb of Berlin) have at length 
culminated in the establishment of the Neu-Westend Aktiengesell-chaft fuer 
Grundstuecks-Verwertung (New West End Land Company). We venture to think 
that the execution of these plans will result in public benefit to the inhabitants of 
Charlottenburg and Berlin, as was the case upwards of twenty years ago, when the 
Kurfiirstendamm and Grunewald districts of Berlin were similarly developed under 
our auspices 

The Oriental and Macedonian Railways, notwithstanding exaggerated statements 
to the contrary, have been but slightly affected by the political disturbances in the 
Balkan States, the total damage suffered amounted to less than £1,250. ‘Ihe traffic 
receipts show an increase of more than 16 per cent., and the tithes in the districts 
of Salonica and Monastiz—the region where the insurgents were most active 
yielded an increase of fully 20 per cent. more than in the previous year. On the 
other hand, the receipts of the Anatolia Railway were not so large as in 1g02, a 
less favourable harvest having caused a diminution in the export traffic. The 
decrease, however, has been made good in the usual manner from the Government 
Guarantee, and the Company should be in a position to again pay for the past year 
a dividend of 5 per cent. 

On the 5th March, 1903, an agreement with the Imperial Ottoman Government 
was executed concerning the Bagdad Railway. The first section of about 124 
miles, which will be an extension of the ex:sting line of the Anatolia Railway from 
its Konia terminus to the foot of the Taurus Mountains, is under construction. 
To take over the concession, a company entitled the Imperial Ottoman Bagdad 
Railway Company has been established, whose capital has been subscribed partly 
by the Anatolian Kailway and the Turkish Government, and partly by a number of 
German, French, Austrian, Swiss, Italian, and Turkish Institutions and firms 
allied with us for the purpose of eventually carrying out this great undertaking. 

The Bank has taken part in the issue of a German Imperial 3 per Cent. Loan, 
Bavarian and Wurttemberg Government 34 per Cent. Loans, Conversion of 
Austrian Government Silver and Paper Rente. Loans of the Municipalities of 
Leipsic, Charlottenburg, Dresden, Halberstadt, Dusseldorf, Elbing, Essen, 
Harburg, Munich, Posen, Elberfeld and many other operations of more or less 
local interest. 

We much regret that for reasons of health our colleague, Mr. Ludwig Roland- 
Luecke, has found himself compelled, as from the end of the past year, to resign his 
position as one of the General Managers of the Bank. It is difficult to over- 
estimate the value of the services he has rendered to our institution. 

The gross profits for the year 1903, including the balance of £39,188 brought 
forward from 1902, amount to £1,937,257. After deducting all expenses, writing 
off £6.,924 from Premises and Furniture Accounts, and making due provision for all 
bad and doubtful debts, there remains a net profit of £1,215,380, which it is proposed 
to appropriate as above stated, carrying forward the balance of £42,713. The 
reserve funds, by the proposed addition of £181,538, will be brought up to a total 
of £2,951,522, equal to 36°89 per cent. of the bank’s fully paid capital of £8,000,c00. 

A. GWINNER. C. KLONNE. 
- KOCH P. MANKIEWITZ. 


Berlin, February, 1904. M. STEINTHAL. 


Dr. Marks 20=£1. 
LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
ital .. oe oe ee ee oe oe ee ee os 8,000, By oe 397175771 
Funds Foreign Coin, Coupons, and Drawn Bonds in course of collection 1,075,316 
Current Accounts and Deposits .. os os ee ee +s 30,468,719 Cash Balances with Banks and Bankers oe - oe . 2,189,424 
Unclaimed Dividends se oe os oe ee 1,165 Government, Railway, and other Investments.. 2,785,821 
Dr. G. von Siemens Pension Fund oe ee oe 199,573 Shares of Allied Banks ee ee se 
Sundries oe oe oe oe ee oe 292,679 Stock Exchange Loans .. 
Profit and Loss Account .. 1,215,380 Advances secured by Collateral Security oe os oe 
Debtors on Current Accounts... oe os oe 
Contingent Liability on Guarantees given on account Loans on Goods, &c. 
of Customers, £1,527,516. Syndicates... os os oe in ae es 
Bank Premises oo ee 
Furniture and Fittings oe oe 
Sundries oo oe oe ee 5 
£60.937,903 460,037,903 
Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT, December 3ist, 1903. Cr. 
To General Expenses... os oe £657,953 By Balance from 1g02_ .. 439,188 
(Including £97,5¢8 Taxes and Stamps) Gross Profit for 1903:— | “ 
Amount written off Furniture and Premises Account ie ae 3,924 Interest, Discount, Dividends, and Exchange ee £1,050,317 
Net Profit .. oe ee se és ee ‘1,275,380 Commission ee 503,790 
Profit on Investments and Sundries .. 343,953 
1,898,069 


41,937,257 


After the General Meeting has been held, on March 22, 1904, and this report adopted, the London Agency, 4 George Yard, Lombard Street, E.C., will pay the 1903 
oupon, amounting to 11 per cent. on the nominal value of the shares, at the exchange of the day, less income tax. ; ime 
‘he original report (in German) giving full and detailed information respecting the Bank's operations, investments, and accounts, may be obtained on application at 


the above address. 
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WARD, LOCK NEW POPULAR FICTION 


ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Oppenheim has broken new ground. He takes us behind the 
scenes of the life of a beautiful actress who has created a furore in 
Paris, and has drawn characters which prove that he understands the 
mystery of mysteries, the heart of a woman, Withal it is a story of 
entrancing interest, told in that brilliant way which has established 
Mr. Oppenheim so firmly in popular estimate as one of the most 
delightful of novelists. 


ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS. 6s. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. 


Dundee Advertiser. —‘*Than that author there is no more | 


competent and attractive exponent of present-day romance. Few 
writers have an equal power of prompt fascination. His very first 
page casts a spell; each final passage in his stories leaves the reader 
thoroughly satisfied with the entertainment.” 


STRONG MAC. 6s. 


By S. R. CROCKETT. 


Daily Telegraph.—** Of ‘Strong Mac’ we have nothing but good | 
to say. Its excellencies are many and great. The plot is as good as | 


any Mr. Crockett has given us, which is saying much. But there are 
pictures of life in the Border Country which are among his finest 


converting the reader into a spectator as of living reality.” 


THE SWORD IN THE AIR. 6s. 


By A. C. GUNTER. 


Scotsman. —‘* Told with a vivacity and vigour that render the story 
one of absorbing interest.” 

Morning Leader.—** Mr. Gunter’s latest novel is one of his most 
exciting. In coherence of construction and sustained interest this is 
the best thing that the author has done since ‘ Mr. Potter of Texas.’ ” 


THE PRISONER’S SECRET. 3s. 6d. 


By JOHN K. LEYS. 


Dundee Courier.—* A strong romance, which fascinates from the 
first chapter to the end. The plot throughout is most interesting, and 
the author has displayed the utmost skill in its connivance.” 


NOW READY. 
The Best Reference Book in the World. 


2is. Haydn’s 


21s. 


Dictionary of Dates. 
A COMPLETE RECORD 


OF ALL EVENTS, 
ANCIENT, MEDIZVAL, AND MODERN, 


which have taken place in the world from the earliest times 
right up to the beginning of the year 1904. 


TWENTY-THIRD EDITION. 
Brought up to the beginning of the year 1904. 


IT IS ACCURATE, COMPREHENSIVE, 
AND EXHAUSTIVE, 


nd so clearly arranged, Alphabetically and Chronologically, that any 
information can be found at a Moment’s Notice. 


The 7imes says: ‘*‘ Haydn's Dictionary of Dates’ is the most Universal Book 
of Reference in a moderate compass that we know of in the English language.” 


HAYDN’S DATES, 21s. 


JARWICK, THE PRODIGAL. 6s. 
By TOM GALLON. 


To-Day.—** Worth all Mr. Gallon’s pseudo-Dickensian novels put 
together. An honest, thrilling, and almost charming story of 
sensations.” 

Scotsman.—‘* The story is of absorbing and thrilling interest. 
Jarwick is a man of remarkable character, boldly conceived and 
cleverly drawn, and the author’s talent for invention, the creation of 
dramatic situations, and the working out of an involved plot claims 
genuine admiration.” 


ROOM FIVE. 6s. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND. 


Glasgow Herald.—** It is seldom we have read a novel of this order 
with greater admiration for the skill, as well as the imaginative force, 
displayed by the author. The mechanism of the plot is ingenious. 
Mr. Drummond's leading characters rivet attention as likeable human 


| beings. This book deserves to be widely read, if for nothing else than 


its freshness and vigour.” 


‘THE ALBERT GATE AFFAIR. 6s. 


By LOUIS TRACY. 


Mr. Louis Tracy’s ‘* Rainbow Island” attracted more attention than 
any previous book he has done. But in ‘‘ The Albert Gate Affair ” he 
has gone one better, and given us a detective story, so mysterious, so 
absorbing, and so ingenious, that our old friend Sherlock Holmes musi 


,: | bestir hi If i st if he is seep his place. Th i f 
work, full of colour and character, and endowed with the power of | atts Kime in goad earnest i he ts to keep bis place marie te 


course, murder in the story, with sensation galore, but so mysterious 
and unheard of as to leave the keenest of mystery-solvers in a 
quandary. 


By JOSEPH HOCKING. 


Outlook. —‘* Remarkable for the dramatic power with which the 
scenes are drawn, and the intense human interest which Mr. Hocking 
has woven about his characters. ‘Esau’ is sure to be one of the 
novels of the season.” 

British Weekly.—* X brilliant, exciting narrative by a writer who 


| has never penned a dull page.” 


SILENCED. 5s. 
By Mrs. L. T. MEADE. 


Court Circular.—-** There is about the story an air of verisimilitude 
which is fascinating ; the novel-reader must indeed be in a very jaded 
condition who would fail to appreciate the fare Mrs. Meade has set 
before him.” 

Scotsman.—‘* A singularly powerful, exciting, and attractive tale, 
full of life and incident.” 


ONE OF MY SONS. 3s. 6d. 


By A. K. GREEN. 


As welcome as the reappearance of Sherlock Holmes will be the 
announcement that A. K. Green has again been persuaded to 
reintroduce Mr. Gryce, and he here appears in a plot that bears 
evidence of the author’s highest ingenuity. ‘*One of my Sons” is 
believed by its author to be her best book. It has all ‘the breathless 
interest and sustained mystery of ‘* The Leavenworth Case,” combined 
with an even more attractive style. 


ix READY SHORTLY. 
By HEADON HILL. 
A RACE WITH RUIN. 6s. 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT. 
BY SNARE OF LOVE. 6s. 


By H. BARTON BAKER. 
TWO MEN FROM KIMBERLEY. 3s. 6d. 


By MURRAY HOME. 


By LAWRENCE L. LYNCH. 
A WOMAN'S TRAGEDY. 3s. 6d. 


WARD, LOCK & CO,, Limited, Salisbury Square, London, E.C. 


; REGISTERED AS A NEWSPAPER. 
Priated for the Proprietors by Sportiswoope & Square. E.C., and Published by Recinatp Wester Pace at the Office, 33 Southampton 
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